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CLOSING REMARKS OF Mr. PRUYN, 


PREFACE. 


The Conference of Charities at Saratoga was the fourth that has 
been held since May, 1874. It was found, some years since, that the 
members of the various State Boards which deal with Public Charity 
in the United States were desirous of a better acquaintance with each 
other, and that they could meet together and discuss the questions in 
which they had a common interest with mutual profit and encourage- 
ment. It also appeared that a considerable number of persons, some 
officially connected with public or private charities, and others not, 
were desirous of attending such a meeting, and were both competent 
and willing to join in its debates or to contribute papers which should 
be the fruit of special research, or of long experience. Therefore 


the Standing Committee of the Saratoga Conference of 1876 (Messrs. 


Hoyt, Ourt, and Haight), being authorized to do so, and having made 


the necessary arrangements, called the Conference of the present 
year in connection with the General Meeting of the American Social 
Science Association at Saratoga, on the 5th and 6th of September, 

877. 

The sessions of the Conference were held in the town-hall. All 
members of the Social Science Association were allowed to take part 
in the Conference, as well as persons officially delegated or specially 
invited. The papers and reports prepared by request of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, or of the Chairmen of Standing Committees, 


are here printed in full; but of the discussions, in many cases, only 
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abstracts could be given. In some instances the speakers have been 
kind enough to write out an abstract of their remarks, and in all 
cases the editors have sought to give the substance of what was said. 
The same observation applies to the Reports from the State Boards. 

Members of the Standing Committees named on page xii will 
receive a copy of these Proceedings, and all such are requested to 
notify the Secretaries of the Conference whether they can attend to 
the duties assigned them. 

Copies of these Proceedings, and of the pamphlet reports of the 
previous Conferences, may be ordered of either member of the Pub- 


lication Committee, or of F. B. Sanborn, at the office of the American 


Social Science Association, 5 Pemberton Square, Boston. Reports 
? | ’ 


issued by the several Boards, annually or biennially, may be obtained 
of the Secretaries of these Boards, whose post-office addresses are 
given in the list on pages ix-x. Various matters of interest con- 
cerning these Boards will be found in the * Journal of Social Science,” 
Nos. I.-VIIL., published and for sale at the office of the Association in 
Boston. 

This Report of the Proceedings of the Conference of Charities in 
1877, will be sent, as was that of 1876, to all members of the Social 
Science Association, and will take the place of a number of the 
* Journal of Social Science,” the publication of which has been 
unavoidably delayed. 

The next meeting of the Conference will take place at the West, 


either in Chicago or in Cincinnati. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES, 


HELD AT SARATOGA, 


SEPTEMBER 5Tu-OTH, 1877. 


By the courtesy of the town authorities of Saratoga Springs, 
the town-hall was placed at the disposal of the American 
Social Science Association, and all the sessions of the Confer- 
ence (six in number) were held there. The first session began 
at 10 a. M., on the 5th of September. 

The Conference was called to order by the Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements, Dr. Charles S$. Hoyt, Secretary of 
the New York State Board of Charities, who announced that, 
owing to illness, Governor Robinson of New York was prevented 
from being present and presiding. On motion, the Hon. John 
V. L. Pruyn, President of the State Board Of Charities of New 
York, was called to the Chair, and spoke as follows :— 


Appress oF Mr. Pruyn. 

We all, I am sure, very much regret that Governor Robinson 
is not with us, and that we lose not only the benefit of his gen- 
eral views on the matters we are to consider, but also those which 
I am led to believe he expected to present on a subject of much 
interest at the present time, and which we hope to hear in the 
future. 

The request to preside at this meeting, under these cireum- 
stances, came at so late an hour, that I accepted it on the condi- 
tion, that, while [ would gladly speak a few brief words of wel- 
come to friends from other States, I must confine my remarks 
chiefly to what has been done in our own State, and largely by 
our own people. 
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We deal with practical subjects. Want is to be relieved, 
misery cared for; the old need aid, and the young, care and at- 
tention. It is oftentimes difficult to determine where the public 
aid should come in, and where it should end; where the public 
should interpose, and where the individual should be called 
upon to take care of himself. 

Constituted as our Board is, we have no power of control; we 
can only suggest and recommend; but I may say, that, almost 
without exception, the views of the Board and its members, when 
given, have been thoroughly respected and acted upon. 

The condition of dependent and delinquent children in this 
State called for the attention of the Board at an early date, and 
Mr. Letchworth is expected to read you a paper on that subject. 
He has given to this matter great thought and attention, and his 
philanthropic labors deserve the warmest praise. In 1868 the 
number of these children in the poorhouses and almshouses of 
the State, without including New York and Kings counties, 
was 1,222. In 1876 this number had been reduced to 505, in- 
cluding New York and Kings. The children taken out have 
been placed in orphan asylums, or provided for in families. 
The work is one of great interest, and I have no doubt you will 
hear the details with much gratification. 

The general condition of the poorhouses of our State has 
vastly improved within a few years, and the arrangements for 
their ventilation and cleanliness are very creditable to the man- 
agers. 


The increased attention given to the condition of the insane 


has developed facts of very great significance. Dr. Chapin’s 
paper on this subject will, | doubt not, command your earnest 
attention. The most complete census of insanity in a given ter- 
ritory was that taken in 1871, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Hoyt, Secretary of the New York Board, who performed an 
amount of labor in carrying it out almost without parallel. 
The number of insane in the State at that time was found to be 


nearly 7,000. The number at present is probably about 7,500. 

Our provision in this State for the insane, with the new 
asylums at Poughkeepsie, Buffalo, and Middletown, when com- 
pleted, will be ample for acute cases, but further arrangements 
are necessary for the chronic insane. Accommodations could 
be made for the latter in buildings on the same plan as that 
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adopted at the Willard Asylum, where the patients could be 
housed at a cost of about $500 per capita. 

Other matters might be referred to, but I have no right to 
detain you on general topics. For myself and my friends, I give 
to all the delegates a cordial welcome to this Conference. I 
thank you for the honor of naming me to preside. I trust our 
deliberations may lead to an increased interest in our charitable 
organizations, and also to increased efforts to mitigate the suf- 
ferings of humanity; always remembering the saying of our 
Lord, ** Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye did it unto me.” 


REPORT OF TILE BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 


On motion of Dr. Hoyt, an invitation was extended to dele- 
gates from all kindred boards and associations, including the 
oflicers charged with the duty of caring for the poor, and the 
officers of institutions for the care of the insane, who might be 
present, to take art in the deliberations of the Conference, and 
to give their names to the Secretaries for publication in the Pro- 
ceedings. 

On motion, William P. Letchworth, Vice-President of the New 
York Board, Dr. Charles $. Hoyt of New York, and Henry W. 
Lord, Esq., of Michigan, were appointed Secretaries. 


The following Business Committee was then appointed to 
report the attendance on this Conference, the order of business, 
and the Standing Committees for next year: Messrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt of New York, F. B. Sanborn of Massachusetts, A. EF. 
Elmore of Wisconsin, George I. Chace of Rhode Island, and 
Henry W. Lord of Michigan. This Committee, after due delib- 
eration, made the following report :— 


Report Or Bustness ComMItrTee. 

There are at present in the United States nine State boards or com- 
missions charged with the general oversight of charitable work in 
the States where they exist. These boards, named in the order of 
seniority, are,— 

1. The Massachusetts Board of State Charities, established in 1863. 

2. The New York State Board of Charities, established in 1867. 
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8. The Ohio Board of State Charities, established in 1867; reor- 
ganized in 1876. 

t. The Rhode Island Board of State Charities and Corrections, 
established in 1869. 

5. The Pennsylvania Board of Commissioners of Public Charities, 
established in 1869. 

6. The Illinois Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities, 
established in 1869, 

7. The Wisconsin State Board of Charities and Reform, established 
in 1871. 

8. The Michigan Board of State Commissioners for the Supervision 
of the Penal, Pauper, and Reformatory Institutions, established in 
1871. 

9, The Connecticut State Board of Charities, established in 1873, 

A special organization has existed as a State Board in New York 
since 1847—the Commissioners of Emicration. 

The present officers and members of the State Boards are as fol- 
lows :— 


MASSACHUSETTS. (Term of Office, Five Years.) 

Nathan Allen, M. D., Lowell, Chairman; Charles F. Donnelly, 
Boston; Moses Kimball, Boston; S.C. Wrightington, Fall River, 
General Agent; Sidney Andrews, Boston, Secretary. (Two vacancies 
exist in this Board, by the retirement of Mr. Ff. B. Sanborn, and the 
death of Mr. Edward Earle.) 


NEW YORK. (Term of Office, Kight Years.) 

John V. L. Pruyn, Albany, President; William P. Letchworth, Buf- 
falo, Vice-President; Theodore Roosevelt, No. 32 Pine Street, New 
York; Mrs. C. R. Loweil, No. 120 East 'Thirtieth Street, New York ; 
Edward C, Donnelly, Manhattanville, New York; Ripley Ropes, No. 
10 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn; Harvey G, Eastman, Poughkeepsie ; 
Samuel F, Miller, Franklin, Delaware County; Edward W. Foster, 
Potsdam, St. Lawrence County; Martin B. Anderson, Rochester; 
John C, Devereux, Utica, Oneida County. x officio members: The 


Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of State, Comptroller and Attorney- 
General. Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, Albany, Secretary ; James O, Fan- 
ning, Albany, Assistant Secretary. 


OHIO. (Term of Office, Three Years.) 

Thomas Young, Governor, President, ex officio; John W. Andrews, 
Columbus; Charles J. Allbright, Cambridge ; Joseph Perkins, Cleye- 
land; Carl Boesel, New Bremen; Murray Shipley, Cincinnati; Rey. 
A. G. Byers, Secretary, Columbus. 
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RHODE ISLAND. (Term of Office, Six Years.) 

George I. Chace, Providence, Chairman; William W. Chapin, 
Providence, Secretary; James M. Pendleton, Westerly; Thomas 
Coggshall, Newport; William H. Hopkins, Providence ; Job Kenyon, 
River Point; Allen C, Mathewson, Barrington; Alfred B. Chadsey, 
Wickford ; Stephen R. Weeden, Providence. 


PENNSYLVANIA. (Term of Office, Five Years.) 

G. Dawson Coleman, Lebanon County, President; Heister Clymer, 
Berks County; William Bakewell, Pittsburg; A. C. Noyes, Clinton 
County; George Bullock, Montgomery County; Francis Wells, 
Philadelphia; Mahlon H. Dickinson, Philadelphia; Diller Luther, 
M. D., Reading, Secretary; Andrew J. Ourt, M. D., Philadelphia, 
Statistician. 


ILLINOIS. (Term of Office, Five Years.) 
G. S. Robinson, Sycamore, President; J. C. Corbus, Mendota; J. 


M. Gould, Moline; J. N. McCord, Vandalia; W. A. Grinshaw, Pitts- 
field; Rev. Fred. H. Wines, Springfield, Secretary. 


WISCONSIN. (Term of Office, Five Years.) 

Andrew E. Elmore, Fort Howard, President; William W. Reed, 
M. D., Jefferson, Vice-President; Hiram H. Giles, Madison; Rey. H. 
C, Tilton, Janesville; Charles H. Haskins, Milwaukee; T. W. 
Haight, Madison, Secretary. 


MICHIGAN. (Term of Office, Six Years.) 

Charles I. Walker, Detroit, Chairman; Charles M. Croswell, Gov- 
ernor, ex officio member, Adrian; M. S. Crosby, Grand Rapids; 
Uzziel Putnam, Pokagon; Rev. George O. Gillespie, Grand Rapids; 
Henry W. Lord, Detroit, Secretary. 

CONNECTICUT. (Term of Office, Five Years.) 

Benjamin Stark, New London, Chairman; Samuel F. Jones, Hart- 


ford; Dr. H. W. Buel, Litchfield; Mrs. Jennie P. Hoyt, Stamford ; 
and Miss Lucy Alsop, Middletown. 


Six of these State Boards of Charities are represented in the 
Conference, as follows :— 


Massachusetts, by Charles F, Donnelly. 

New York, by Charles 8. Fairchild, Attorney-General, ex officio 
member; John V. L. Pruyn, President; W. P. Letchworth, Vice- 
President; Mrs. C, R. Lowell; Edward W. Foster; Theodore Roose- 
velt; John C. Devereux; and Dr. Charles 8S, Hoyt, Secretary. 

Rhode Island, by George I. Chace, Chairman, and Thomas Coggshall. 
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Illinois, by J. N. MeCord. 
Wisconsin, by A. E, Elmore, Chairman, and Rey. H. C. Tilton. 


Michigan, by Henry W. Lord, Secretary. 


Other delegates representing kindred boards, associations, 


and institutions are also present, as follows :— 


Representing the New York State Charities Aid Association: Mrs, 
C. R. Lowell (President), Theodore Roosevelt (Vice-President), W. 
Gill Wylie, M. D., and Carl Pfeiffer. 

Representing the New York Prison Association: Sinclair Tousey, 
R. L. Dugdale, and Elisha Harris, M. D. (Secretary). 

Representing the Willard Asylum of New York: John B. Chapin, 
M. D. 

Representing the St. Vincent’s Home for Boys, New York: Rev. 
Father Drumgoole. 

Representing the Superintendents of the Poor for the State of New 
York: George Clark of Orleans County, New York. 

Representing the House of the Good Shepherd, Utica: Dr. L. 
Tourtellot. 

Representing the Commissioners of Charity of Kings County, New 
York: Dr. Thomas P. Norris. 

Representing the State Charities Aid Association of Brooklyn, New 
York: Mrs. Gordon L. Ford. 

Representing the State Industrial School of Connecticut: Henry 
D. Smith and Rey, Thomas K. Fessenden. 

Representing the State Primary School of Massachusetts: Rev. J. 
H. Bradford, 

Representing the Charity Registration Society of Boston: Rey. 
ITenry F. Jenks, 

Representing the New Hampshire Insane Asylum: Dr J. P. Ban- 
croft. 

Representing the Hartford Orphan Asylum: Mrs. H. K. Potwin 
and Mrs, J. 8S. Potwin. 

Representing the Department of Out-door Poor, Washington, D.C. : 
William Stickney and William S. Stickney. 

Representing the Philadelphia Board of Guardians: Charles E. 
Cadwalader, M. D. 


Representing the St. Louis Street Boys’ Home: W. A. Bacon. 


OTHER MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE PRESENT. 
F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Mass.; Hon. Henry Barnard, Hartford, Ct 
Dr. John Ordroneaux, Lunacy Commissioner of New York; Rev. 


William Henry Channing, Boston, for several years a resident of Lon- 
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don, England; Mrs. Mareus Spring, Perth Amboy, New York; ! 
H. C. Talman and Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, Boston. 


CoMMITTEES. 

We would recommend that the order of business set forth in 
the printed programme of this Conference be followed, except 
when changed by special vote of the Conference. For the work 
of the ensuing year, we would recommend the same number of 
committees as at present, but with many changes of member- 
ship, as follows :— 


1. A Committee on Insanity, for which we would recommend Dr. J. 
S. Conrad, Catonsville, Md.; Dr. Diller Luther, Reading, Penn.; Dr. 
W. W. Reed, Jefferson, Wis.; Rev. F. H. Wines, Springfield, Il.; Dr. 
Pliny Earle, Northampton, Mass. ; and Dr. H. B. Wilbur, Syracuse, N.Y, 

2. A Committee on Public Buildings for the Dependent Classes, for 
which we would recommend Dr. W. G. Wylie, New York; H. H. 
Giles, Madison, Wis.; J. N. MeCord, Vandalia, [ll.; F. B. Sanborn, 
Concord, Mass.; Frederick Law Olmsted, New York. 

3. A Committee on Dependent and Delinquent Children, for which 
we would recommend Rey. H. C. Tilton, Janesville, Wis.; William 
P. Letchworth, Portageville, N. Y.; William A. Bacon, St. Louis; 
Charles L. Brace, New York; Thomas Coggshall, Newport, R. I. 

4. A Committee on Penal and Prison Discipline, for which we 
would recommend Z. R. Brockway, ElmirayN. Y.; Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, Boston, Mass.; Rev. J. L. Milligan, Pittsburg, Penn. ; Joseph 
Perkins, Cleveland, O.; Charles H. Haskins, Milwaukee; Thomas S. 
Wilkinson, Baltimore, Md.; Francis Wayland, New Haven, Ct. 

5. A Committee on Statistics and Legislation, for which we would 
recommend Dr. A. J. Ourt, Philadelphia; Dr. Charles 8S. Hoyt, Albany, 
N. Y.; Carroll D. Wright, Boston, Mass.; Rev. A. G. Byers, Co- 
lumbus, O.; Charles F. Coflin, Richmond, Ind.; Rev. Augustus 
Woodbury, Providence, R. I.; T. W. Haight, Madison, Wis. 

6. A Committee on Medical Charities, for which we would recom- 
mend Howard Potter, New York; Dr. Nathan Allen, Lowell, Mass. ; 
Charles I. Walker, Detroit; Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Philadelphia ; 
Murray Shipley, Cincinnati; Dr. Henry B. Wheelwright, Taunton, 
Mass.; Henry E. Pellew, New York. 


(Signed) THEODORE ROOsVEELT, 
F. B. Sansorn, 
A. E. E_more, 
GeorGe. I. CHace, 
Henry W. Lorn, 
Business Committee. 
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The report was accepted, and the several committees named 
were appointed, with power to fill vacancies and add to the 
number of members. 


REPORTS FROM THE STATES REPRESENTED. 
The Chairmen of the State Boards were called upon to make 
report concerning the public charities of their respective States. 
They complied with the request as follows :— 


WISCONSIN 
Was represented by its Chairman, Mr. A. E. Elmore, who read 
the following Report :— 


Wisconsin had a population in 1840 of 30,945; in 1850, of 
305,391; in 1860, of 775,881; in 1870, of 1,054,670; and in 
1875, of 1,236,729. As a State, Wisconsin was twenty-nine 
years old on the fifth of last June, and since 1850, has expended 
for penal and charitable institutions, $6,000,000, Wisconsin has 
two insane hospitals: the Wisconsin Hospital, located at Madi- 
son, had, on the first day of August, 1877, 376 patients; the 
Northern Hospital at Oshkosh had on that day 554 patients. 
The Wisconsin Institution for the Education of the Blind, lo- 
cated at Janesville, has completed its new buildings, in the place 
of those burned, at a cost of $160,000, and had, in 1876, an aver- 


age of sixty pupils. The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 


located at Delevan, had last year an average of 145 pupils. 
The Industrial School for Boys at Waukesha, had on the first of 
August last, 361 pupils. The State prison is located at Wau- 


pun. The first appropriation for its erection was made in 1851, 
and a main building and one wing were completed soon after. 
In 1871 an additional wing was built, but our numbers have 
been so few that it has never been used as a prison. In 1871 
there were confined therein an average of 202 convicts ; in 1872, 
201; in 1873, 180; in 1874, 203; in 1875, 240; in 1876, 261; 
and on the first day of August last, 282. Besides the State 
prison, there is in Milwaukee County, a house of correction, 


where all classes of criminals may be sent. On the first of 
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August there were confined therein 107 persons, most of them 
for short terms of from five to thirty days; one was received on 
that day sentenced for ten years for arson. Of this number, 
thirty-eight would have been sent to State prison had there been 
no house of correction, and this, added to the number in the 
State prison, makes a total of 320 convicts. Compared with 
adjoining States, Wisconsin has less than one-half as many crim- 
inals in confinement according to her population, and if jus- 
tice is as rigorously administered within her borders as among 
her neighbors, she must have a better people. 

The State Board of Charities are having a great deal of work 
done this year. Of the sixty counties of the State, more than 
fifty have been visited, and their jails and poorhouses thoroughly 
examined. Before the close of the year every county will have 
been visited at least once, and many of them several times. 
Great improvements have been made in our jails and poorhouses 
since the State Board of Charities began their visits. The press- 
ing want of Wisconsin, at this time, is a suitable place for the 
chronic insane, 300 of whom are now in our poorhouses and 
jails. Last winter a law was enacted, directing the State Board of 


Charities to ascertain and report to the Legislature, next winter, 
the number of feeble-minded or idiotic children in the State, 


with the view of taking measures for their improvement. This 
is now being done. 

We had in Wisconsin a Soldiers’ Orphan Home; over 600 
participated in its benefits from 1866 to 1876. The Legislature 
of 1876 gave it to the State University, and the Legislature of 
last winter made a small appropriation for those still needing 
assistance. At Madison, the capital of the State, is the State 
University, complete in all its parts, and connected with the 
model farm of the State. The University, though young in 
years, bids fair to equal any college in the Eastern States. 
Wisconsin has four Normal Schools: at Platteville, Grant 
County ; Whitewater, Walworth County ; Oshkosh, Winnebago 
County ; and River Falls, Pierce County. The denominational 
and private colleges and institutions of learning in the State are 
doing much for our educational interests, and our common schools 
are fully up with the times in every respect. ~ 

Young as is our State, we feel proud of her benevolent, edu- 
cational, and penal institutions—second to none in our land. 


REPORTS FROM THE STATES. 


Ruwope IsLanp 


Was represented by Professor George I. Chace, Chairman of 
the Board of State Charities and Corrections, who spoke as fol- 
lows :— 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I come from a State 
so limited in territory that the statistics of crime, pauperism, and 
insanity furnished by it have little significance. They do not 
afford a basis broad enough for any general conclusions. So far 
as they go, they correspond very closely with those of Massa- 
chusetts. I made a general statement in regard to the condition 
of our correctional and charitable institutions a year ago. No 
important changes have since taken place. The want of a suit- 
able school for the children in the State and county almshouses 
remains to be supplied. 

The functions of the Board of State Charities and Corrections 
in Rhode Island differ materially from the functions of the cor- 
responding Boards in other States. The Board is charged with 
the duties and clothed with the powers vested in the other larger 
States in two distinct organizations; namely, a Board of State 
Charities and a Board or Boards of Trustees, the former with 
supervisory, the latter with executive functions. The small ares 
of our State makes such a combination of duties in a single 
Board not only possible but every way advantageous. It secures 
greater unity and efliciency in the management of the State in- 
stitutions ; it makes one body of men, instead of two or more 
bodies, responsible for their healthy condition; and finally, it 
escapes the misunderstandings and difficulties which are always 
liable to arise, when two Boards with different powers are placed 
over the same institution. 

The Rhode Island Board of State Charities and Corrections 
has the immediate charge of the charitable and correctional 
institutions of the State, and last winter a bill passed the Legis- 
lature enlarging its powers so as to take in the penal institutions, 
It appoints all officers, and carries on the institutions independ- 
ently of any other Board, and is directly and solely responsible 
for their good management. There is an important feature of 


the new law which, in connection with the proximity of the dif- 
ferent institutions, will enable the Board to classify and grade 
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offenders to a greater extent than has hitherto been possible. 
The provision is as follows: ‘The Board may cause any per- 
son sentenced to the jail in the county of Providence, whenever 
in their opinion it shall be for the interest of the State, and of 
such sentenced person, to be removed with the mittimus com- 
mitting him thereto, to the State workhouse, there to remain 
until the expiration of the term of sentence stated in the mittimus. 
And every person sentenced to such workhouse, or removed 
thereto in the manner above provided, who shall escape or 
attempt to escape therefrom, may be returned thereto, and shall 
on conviction of such escape, or attempt to escape, be impris- 
oned in such workhouse not less than six months, nor more than 
twelve months, in addition to the previous sentence. The Board 
may cause any inmate of the State workhouse and house of 
correction, who shall be deemed by them to be a dangerous or 
unfit person to remain therein, to be removed with the mittimus 
committing him thereto, to the jail in the county of Providence, 
there to remain until the expiration of the term of commitment 
stated in the mittimus.” The judicious exercise of this power by 
the Board will place offenders confined in the jail under additional 
inducements to good behavior, while it will serve to deter unruly 
inmates of the workhouse from acts of violence and other mis- 
conduct. 

The men in the workhouse are, to a very considerable extent, 
graded by the employments to which they are put, and the 
amount of liberty allowed to them. The policy adopted is to 
trust every man just so far as he will let you trust him ; to throw 
upon him, as far as is compatible with safety, the responsibility 
of his conduct, and thus strengthen his power of self-govern- 
ment. It is better to err occasionally in giving too much liberty 
than to keep all under rigid confinement. Bolts and bars have 
little tendency to improve habits or build up character. 

We have at present between one hundred and two hundred 
men engaged in different occupations on the farm. Some work 
in gangs under the immediate supervision of an oflicer. Others 
have the freedom of lrired men, and are trusted with teams on 
every part of the farm, Still others go for supplies, or drive 
guests to the city. A few itis found necessary to keep within 


the yard walls. Most of them, however, after the experience of 
a month or two at breaking stone, are ready to give assurances 
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of good behavior, if allowed to exchange their unattractive occu- 
pation for work in the open field. 

The Board has been enlarged to meet the additional labor and 
responsibility imposed upon it. Including the Secretary, it con- 
sists of nine members. It is divided into committees, to each of 
which certain details of management are intrusted, while all 
questions of general policy come before the entire Board. 

Mrs. Datu of Boston asked the following question: How 
many persons come under the charge of this Board of nine? 

Prof. Cuace said: Counting the inmates of all the institutions, 
about eight hundred. I may add that only chronic cases are 
admitted to the Asylum for the Insane. The institution has 
thus far worked extremely well. Quite a number of persons, 
supposed to be incurable, and sent to us as such from the Butler 
Hospital, through the influence of time, and perhaps a large lib- 
erty, have recovered and left the asylum in apparent soundness 
of mind. The State institutions are situated in Cranston, about 
seven miles from Providence. 


MICHIGAN. 

Mr. Henry W. Lord, Secretary of the Board of Charities, re- 
sponded in behalf of Michigan, and showed the successful efforts 
of that board in improving the condition of the jails and poor- 
houses. Ile gave an interesting account of the industrial school 
at Coldwater, for the children of destitution, conducted on the 
cottage plan, and aiming to secure homes for the pupils in fami- 


lies and on farms. ‘The reform schools had had their discipline 


modified, and their walls torn down, with gratifying results. 
Their prison-like aspect had been changed, the bars removed 
from the windows, and the sentries replaced by monitors selected 
from the boys themselves. With every opportunity to run away, 
the boys were content to remain. Chair-bottoming, tailoring, 
and other industrial work was carried on in addition to study. 
Increased attention was also paid to the condition of the insane. 

The State having had for the last twenty years one of the best 
insane asylums in the country, is now about completing a second, 
with all recent improvements. ‘The two institutions will have 
together a capacity for 1,000 patients, which, it is thought, will 
be nearly sufficient for the wants of the State. 
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The Legislature, at its last session, passed a law, making all 
the indigent insane a State charge after the counties shall have 
borne the expense for two years. It is expected that the effect 
of this will be to clear the poorhouses of this very miserable 
class. 


MARYLAND. 


Dr. J. S. Conrad, Superintendent of the Maryland Hospital 
for the Insane, stated that as yet Maryland had not succeeded 
in organizing a State Board of Charities. Governor Carroll had 
lately appointed Dr. Chancellor, of the State Board of Health, 
to visit and report on the condition of the reformatories, prisons, 
and almshouses of the State. The results had been given to the 
public. Dr. Conrad quoted from the report of Dr. Chancellor 
passages showing a frightful condition of things. The indigent 
insane, according to the report, were distributed among jails and 
almshouses, with scarcely any provision made for their wants ; 
the almshouses were quite neglected, *“* the inmates being hud- 
dled together without discrimination of age, sex, or condition, 
and commingling in unrestrained licentiousness.” The prisons 
were equally objectionable, and were characterized as ‘* semi- 
naries of crime, where purity itself could not escape contamina- 
tion.” The reformatories were not calculated to attain their 
desired results. Dr. Conrad said he could indorse the state- 
ments of this report. He had accompanied Dr. Chancellor in 
his visits, and had seen for himself the state of things described. 
The public attention is now thoroughly aroused upon the sub- 
ject, and he expected to see the dawn of better things. Already 
the reports that have been received from many of the almshouses 
visited, indicate a spirit of improvement, heretofore unknown. 


ILLINOIS 


Was represented by J. N. McCord, M. D., a member of the Board 
of Charities, who said :— 

The State Board of Public Charities of Illinois was created 
by an Act of the Legislature, approved April 9,1869. This Act 
made it the duty of the Board to visit twice each year all the 
correctional and charitable institutions in the State, and also to 
visit the almshouses and jails once each year; reporting to the 
Governor yearly, and to the Legislature biennially. Our Board 
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for several years endeavored to carry out the provisions of the 
Act by visiting the county almshouses and jails, and had no 
doubt that good resulted from this visitation, as shown in the 
improved condition of many almshouses and jails. But we found 
that it required so much of our time, that we were compelled to 
give up the visitation of counties to our Secretary. The Board 
still continues to visit the State institutions twice each year. 

By a recent Act of our Legislature, there are only nine State 
institutions made subject to our supervision; to wit, three 
insane hospitals, an institution for the deaf and dumb, an 
institution for the blind, an asylum for feeble-minded children, 
a soldiers’ orphans’ home, a reform school, and an eye and 
ear infirmary. Our Legislature during the past winter has 
made an appropriation for building another insane hospital, 
which, when completed, will increase the accommodation for 
patients to the extent of about 1,600 in all the hospitals—about 
half the estimated number of insane in our State. During the 
past year the new building for feeble-minded children, at Lin- 
coln, has been completed. It is now occupied, and is capable 
of accommodating about 300 children. 

Our Board early secured the services of Rev. F. H. Wines as 
Secretary, and we flatter ourselves that he is second to none in 
the country. In fact, the Legislature sometimes say he is the 
soard of Public Charities. By his untiring efforts in that direc- 


tion, he has succeeded in establishing a most complete and per- 


fect system of keeping the accounts in the various institutions, 
Our Board for several years has been required by the Governor 
to examine the estimates made by the different institutions, 
of appropriations for running expenses, and for special appro- 
priations also, and pass judgment as to the proper amounts 
which should be allowed by the Legislature; and, in most in- 
stances, the Legislature has closely followed our recommenda- 
tions. By an Act of April 15, 1875, no money, either on ordi- 
nary or special appropriation, shall be paid out for the benefit of 
any institution except upon the warrant of the auditor, and the 
auditor cannot draw his warrant except upon an order of the 
board of trustees of the several institutions, which must be 
accompanied by a certificate from the Board of Public Charities, 
and approved by the Governor. So our Board have all the 
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vouchers from the various institutions to examine, and if found 
correct to approve, before the money can be drawn from the 
treasury. We feel warranted in saying that our State has saved 
thousands of dollars in the last few years, through the efforts of 
the Board in securing a more economical outlay of money in the 
current expenses of our State institutions. 

I feel warranted, also, in saying, that our Board, although paid 
only for actual travelling expenses, has rendered to the State 
invaluable service since its organization; and I may add, that 


whatever efliciency the Board has shown, has been greatly pro- 
moted by the indefatigable labors of our most excellent Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The accredited delegates of the Massachusetts Board (its 
Chairman, Dr. Allen, being detained in Lowell by oflicial busi- 
ness) were Hon. Moses Kimball of Boston and Sidney An- 
drews, the Secretary. Neither of these being present, Mr. C, F. 
Donnelly of Boston, a member of the Board, was the only 
oflicial representative from Massachusetts. When the State was 
called in its order, Mr. Donnelly being temporarily absent, it 
was passed over. At a later period in the session, Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn, a former chairman of the Massachusetts Board, being 
requested to report for that State, did so, briefly, as follows :— 

Mr. Chairman, I ought to say, in behalf of the Board of Chari- 
ties in my State, that Dr. Allen, its Chairman, would have been 
here to-day, had not his official duties, as a pension examiner, 
kept him at his office in Lowell. Mr. Donnelly, a former col- 
league of mine, is in Saratoga, and will be here this afternoon. 
Mr. Andrews, the Secretary, has not notified the Committee of 
his intended absence, and so, it is to be presumed, he will be 
here. In their absence, I ought not to report for them, being no 
longer a member of the Board ; but, as a * friend of the family,” 
I may say a few words, since it is desired that Massachusetts 
should be heard from. My own connection with the Board 
ceased last year, after being continued, off and on, for about 
thirteen years, during six of which I was Secretary, and for two 
years Chairman. I succeeded the late Dr. Howe in that oflice, 
and my immediate successor, Mr. Edward Earle of Worcester, 
died in office last May, since when Dr. Allen, who was Chairman 
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in 1864-5, has been re-elected, and has consented to serve. In 
accordance with the recommendation of the Board made to the 
Legislature last winter, a commission has been appointed to 
revise the laws under which our penal and charitable atfairs are 
managed, and one of these new commissioners, Dr. Estes Howe, 
will be present during some of the sessions of this Conference, 
It is hoped that the reorganization of the Board of Charities 
itself, which this commission will probably recommend, will be 
adopted, in such a form as to give the Board the power which it 


now lacks, to secure economy an‘ efliciency in the whole chari- 


table administration of Massachusetts. This is now very com- 


plex, and in some respects wanting in responsibility and thor- 
oughness. The Board of Charities has accomplished much, but 
it has not been able to do everything, and there have been, of 
late years, some serious abuses at the Tewksbury Almshouse, at 
the Westborough State Reform School, and elsewhere, which the 
Board could not directly remove. ‘They have been investigated 
and exposed, however, and the worst of them are now removed, 

The worst of these evils were in the management of the 
pauper insane, and in the extravagant outlay of money upon 
buildings for their reception. The deaths among the insane 
poor at Tewksbury have been reduced from fifty or sixty a year 
in 1874-5, to about twenty a year in 1877; in other words, the 
death-rate is not much more than a third part so large now as it 
was in 1875, when the Board of Charities exposed the abuses 
there. These abuses sprang from neglect and ignorance, more 
than from wanton disregard of duty, and they are now wholly 
at an end, if I may judge by the excellent condition in which Dr. 
Allen and I found the insane asylum at Tewksbury, at a visit 
which we made there within the last fortnight. Something has 
been done, too, by the Board, to improve the general classifica- 
tion of the 2,500 insane persons who come under the care of the 
State, and this will appear when the costly new hospitals at 
Worcester and Danvers are once in full operation. That at 
Worcester will be opened in October, that at Danvers next 
winter or spring. In consequence of the discussion of this mat- 
ter by the Board of Charities, more intelligent views now prevail 
in Massachusetts in regard to buildings for the indigent insane. 
The costly edifices of recent erection have been justly con- 
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demned by public opinion, and there is now no danger that any 
further indulgence in this particular folly of building for the 
poor establishments only adapted to the wealthiest nobles of 
Europe, would be tolerated by the people or by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts. 


REPORTS FROM DELEGATES. 


The State Boards of Charities represented in the Conference 
having thus reported, opportunity was given to the delegates 
from other boards, institutions, and associations to address the 
Conference relative to their work. 

Tueopore Roosevert, representing The State Charities 
Aid Association of New York, made the following report of its 
work :— 

I am somewhat embarrassed at this hour in being called upon 
to answer for this association. Professor Dwight and Dr. Potter 
were expected to be here and speak for it, and these gentlemen 
not having as yet arrived, I, at the last moment, have been 
requested to state what the work of the association has been. 

The organization is simply auxiliary in character, and aims, 
so far as it is possible, to aid the State organization. Its stand- 
ing committees devote their attention to special subjects, and its 
county committees visit the county institutions. It is the desire 
of the association to have visiting committees in every county 
in the State, and this working force is almost now complete, so 
that the association has its representatives in almost every 
county. 

The standing committees, for instance, take up such subjects 
as ‘Dependent Children,” more interesting, perhaps, than any 
other; for children are pre-eminently those whom we can save 
to society. The question stares us all in the face, How can we 
best take care of them? 

Fumily Homes for Children.—Such children should be well 
cared for. Our committee on this subject feel that it is not the 
best treatment to place them in institutions. Children brought 
up in institutions are rarely so well able to take care of them- 
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selves as they would be if they had received family training. 
The influence of a family is the most desirable for the child; and 
when I say family, 1 do not mean, necessarily, the best family, 
for even a moderately good family influence is better than that 
of a very good institution. 

Able-bodied Paupers.—The subject of able-bodied paupers is 
under the consideration of another of the standing committees, 
This class has increased immensely in numbers, and how to 
treat them efficiently is the problem that our Legislature will be 
called upon next winter to decide. The tramp must be made to 
work. ‘To effect this, long sentences in the case of the habitual 
tramp will be indispensable ; because, having through long peri- 
ods of idleness become accustomed not to work, he is sure to 
require a greater time before he can learn how to work. 

In our own city poorhouse, we can almost say, now, that able- 
bodied paupers are unknown. The theory of our poorhouse is, 
that it is for the benefit of those who are, either from old age or 
decrepitude, unable to take care of themselves; but the able- 
bodied pauper has no right to be there,—he properly belongs in 
the workhonse. r 

Hospitals. —The association feel that their efforts have already 
borne fruit in their hospital work. The Training School for 
Nurses, in connection with Bellevue Hospital, which is now in 
successful operation, owes its existence to the labors of this 
organization. Instead of having the patients cared for as for- 
merly by workhouse women (who are described by Dr. Wood 
as actually drinking the alcohol in which his specimens were 
preserved, and some of whom had put an end to their lives by 
drinking medicines that happened to be prepared in alcohol), 
the present training-school nurses are selected from those who 
desire to make this their profession, and are sought for in case 
of serious illness in our own families. Charity Hospital, under 
the charge of the Commissioners of Charities and Correction, 
which was also cared for by these same workhouse women, has 
followed the example of Bellevue, in having a training school of 
its own. ‘The moral gain has been very great. 


Out-door Relief.—This subject has also received attention. It 


had been the habit for the city of New York to give largely to 


those who were supposed to be the poor, but who, in many cases, 
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proved to be the friends of the politicians. The question as to 
how this money should best be distributed, so as to reach the 
worthy poor, was for a long time a knotty one. It is now the 
deliberate opinion of our Board that it is not desirable to give 
any out-door relief through the ordinary official channels. 

The question came up the winter before last with regard to 
the casual wards in New York City. A committee was appoint- 
ed to examine into the subject, and determine how many of those 
who were tramps in the summer were in the habit of regularly 
sleeping in our station-houses in winter. These were called 
**revolvers,” because they were not allowed to spend but one or 
two nights a month in each station-house. This rule, however, 
did not hurt them much, for we had just enough station-houses 
to provide for them by this system of revolving, which gave to 
them their distinctive name. These places were filthy in the 
extreme. The casuals slept on planks, of which there were two. 
tiers. The atmosphere was so foul that it made the policemen, 
who occupied another part of the building, sick. The attention 
of the Chief of Police was at length drawn to it, and be finally 
decided that all habitual tramps or “revolvers” should be sent 
away to the workhouse. The number of this class was imme- 
diately reduced ; so much so, that in one week it fell off from 
eight hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty. 

Newspapers for Hospitals.—The association has also organ- 
ized a system to collect newspapers from passengers travelling 
on the cars. These have been gathered and distributed among 
the different hospitals. They have proved a great source of 
pleasure to those receiving them, while they otherwise would 
have been destroyed. 

Tenement IIouses.—Pamphlets have also been written with 
regard to the dwellings of the poor. The city of New York is, 
perhaps, more cursed by tenement houses than any other, and 
knowledge should be spread with respect to the best means of 
building dwellings not only adapted to the poor, but of such a 
character as would be remunerative to the builders. 

Hospital Visiting.—Pamphlets on the subject of hospital visit- 
ing have also been prepared by the association. Visitors need 
to be instructed in their work. It is not sufficient that they are 
benevolent ; they must be fitted for their labors by judicious pre- 
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paratory instruction. It has been customary to regard charity 
as the giving of alms; but, in fact, this is a very questionable 
form in which to bestow it. We should seek rather to raise the 
self-respect of the poor by counsel and sympathy; simply to 
educate them into asking for money, is not only an encourage- 
ment to pauperism, but is a serious injury inflicted upon the 
poor, in the loss of their self-respect. 

In conclusion, attention should be called to the extreme need 
of civil-service reform in the management of our public chari- 
ties. So long as the attendants, matrons, physicians, and war- 
dens receive their positions as rewards to political friends, with- 
out regard to their unfitness for the places, there is no hope that 
our public charities can be properly conducted. 

Mr. R. L. DuGpa er, reported on belialf of the Prison Asso- 
ciation of New York, on the progress of prison reform in the 
State. He spoke very commendingly of the improvements 
effected in the prisons since the appointment of Superintendent 
L. D. Pilsbury, and of the importance of the statute passed by 
the last Legislature, embodying the method known as that of 
indeterminate sentence for such prisoners as are committed to 
the Elmira Reformatory ; which law vests in the Board of Mana- 
gers of that institution the power to decide whether the conduct 
of any convict entitles him to the maximum or the minimum time 
which the law affixes to the crime committed. 

Mr. W. A. Bacon of St. Louis gave an interesting account of 
a work inaugurated and carried on by him in that city, for the 
benefit of the “little men of the street,” which resulted in the 
establishment of the *“ Street Boys’ Home,” which had worked 
admirably. It was intended to be but a stepping-stone to the 
family. 

Rev. Tuomas K. Frssenpven, of the Industrial School for 
Girls, at Middletown, Ct., spoke on the aims and objects of that 


institution. Its main feature was that of a private charity, 
aided by the State. Experience had taught him that this was 


the only true principle for such organizations. The trustees 
had found the value of this policy in conducting its affairs, and 
had always adhered to it. He disapproved of State schools, 
but earnestly advocated private charities aided by the State. 
Rev. J. H. Braprorp of the Massachusetts State Primary 
d 
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School, said he represented a new institution for the poor children 
of the State, who, till within a few years, were neglected and 
mingled in with paupers. Now, however, they were separated, 
the law saying the children shall not be designated as paupers, or 
allowed to associate with them; and in this institution were 
educated at the State’s expense and transferred to suitable 
families at an early date. He was in accord with the sentiments 
uttered this morning, that an institution is no place for a child 
if it is possible to get it into a family. Yet institution life is 
often very necessary to prepare a child for a family. Children 
should be trained to get their own living in the world. He con- 
sidered large institutions for this class unwise, the inmates 
‘being in danger of losing their individuality. All children 
needed to grow up with an idea of responsibility to both God 
and man, and this was best instilled into their minds by the per- 
formance of those little duties which family life imposes upon 
each member. One good feature of the law of Massachusetts 
was, that no child could be tried for any crime without the pres- 
ence of a person representing the State Board of Charities. In 
many instances the disposal of the child is referred to this 
representative, who frequently recommends a committal to the 
State Primary School. In this way many a youthful offender is 
saved from a career of crime. The services of ladies in visiting 
institutions were highly commended, and the importance of pure 


air and sunlight as a sanitary and reformatory measure strongly 


urged by Mr. Bradford. 

Rev. Father DrumGoore of the St. Vincent’s Hlome for Boys, 
New York, next addressed the Conference, on the importance of 
cultivating the heart of the homeless child. Millions, he said, 
may be spent upon him in vain, unless this result is accom- 
plished. ‘The heart is the battle-field where salvation must be 
won or lost. Its vices must be eradicated before anything can 
be made of the neglected child. His own efforts, he said, were 
directed towards infusing into the boy a spirit of independence, 
and making him realize the fact that he can become an industri- 
ous member of society. He endeavored to fill the place of the 
good parent, aiming to bring the child up by kind words and 
kind actions. He had never, in his seven years’ experience, 
met a child who could not be reclaimed by this course. Some 
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of his boys are now occupying situations of trust, who had been 
among the worst in New York City, but had been reformed in 
the St. Vincent’s Home for Boys. His counsel to all, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, would be: Take possession of the heart 
of the boy, purge it and purify it. If you have done this, you 
have saved the child; if not, you have accomplished very little 
in the way of reform. The State, he thought, had acted very 
wisely in endeavoring to place this class of children, as far as 
possible, under the religious teachings of their parents. It 
would be gratifying to the brave heart of the soldier, rushing to 
die on the battle-field at the call of his country, to know that 
the State would take care of his children, and do for them what 
he would have done, had he lived. It would cheer him in his 
last hour as he yields up his life for the good of the nation. 
The State has been very wise in enacting such a law. If you 
want honest citizens, honest politicians, honest legislators, you 
must purify the heart by religious instruction, 

Rev. Henry F. Jenks, of the Registration of Charities, Bos- 
ton, detailed the origin, workings, and future prospects of this 
organization. ‘The constant overlapping of charities, and the 
imposition praetised upon the benevolent, as well as the desire 
to reach and relieve the worthy poor, had rendered some such 
undertaking a necessity. ‘This was the first year of its exist- 
ence, but it had already rendered eflicient aid to the cause of 
charity, and entered upon its second year with larger hopes of 
greater results, 

During the session, Rev. Wittiam Ilenry CHannina, who for 
several years has been preaching in London, was called on to 
speak in commemoration of the late Miss Mary Carrrenrer, 
and the work of charity in England. Ile said :— 


I was asked to call attention to the noble work of Miss Mary 


Carpenter, who has now passed from her labors here to a larger 
service above. She was, as you know, the daughter of a country 
clergyman. Well trained in the classics, and an artist of no 
mean pretensions, she was brought in contact with the lowest 
elements of life as a Sunday-school teacher, and early took an 
active interest in the ragged-school movement, which has done 
so much for the poorer classes of English society. She gave 
special attention to a work for the benefit of needy girls, which 
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was pre-eminently successful. In this manner she went on, step 
by step, as Providence opened the way, and was rewarded in see- 
ing statesmen and scholars sit at her feet and learn of her. Her 
example is encouraging to our sisters here to work in the ample 
field which spreads out before them all around. 

I cannot but mention another most honored name in this con- 
nection,—that of Octavia Hill. I have had the distinguished 
privilege of sharing her friendship. She was in her early days 
simply a teacher. Her parents had seen more prosperous cir 
cumstances. While pursuing her vocation, she felt it absolutely 
necessary to go into the homes of the poor to teach the mothers, 
It seemed to be little better than mockery to teach children with 
any reasonable hope of success, while their homes were so 
wretchedly circumstanced. She sought to solve the problem, how 
to make proper homes for these children, and the person who 
gave her most aid, both by money and sympathy, was John 
Ruskin, one of the finest critics of art in Great Britain. Low 
is it now? All England waits to hear the last words of Octavia 
Hill about the homes of the poor. I have travelled with her 
through one of tle worst scenes of her labors, and have seen the 
wives and children whom she had redeemed ; a more delightful 
company I never beheld. Her last act deserves mention. She 
has taken what was a very pest-house and a disgrace to London, 
and converted it into a place of recreation for the little children. 
The cemetery of St. Pancras, which only a short time ago was 
so loathsome to the community, has at length been redeemed 
and made into a beautiful garden. 

I came home to study the progress of this good work in my 
own native land. And what do I hear? How is it possible that 


such tales as I have listened to to-day can be true of good 
America? I believe in charity to the uttermost, but what right 
has a tramp to tread upon the free streets of our cities, or on 


the free soil of our nation of industrious men? If those reports 
which have been made in my hearing to-day, should be narrated 
to a London audience, it would fill them with horror. London 
was once given up to pauperism and crime, but it is so no 
longer. ‘The advances which have been made there are so great, 
that I would scarcely dare tell you, lest you might think I was 
drawing on my imagination. These were effected simply by 
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bringing to bear upon the work that strong common-sense, 
and that indomitable energy, which characterize our cousins 
abroad. But what is our condition? Under the garb of self- 
indulgence, the rich have set an example of being tramps on a 
large scale. It is the loafers who are rich that make the loafers 
who are poor. We must understand, that if we are to meet the 
evil which presses on us on all hands, it must be by repenting. 
Great Britain has begun to understand that an aristocracy can 
only be tolerated on one ground, and that is by accepting the 
principle that he is greatest who serves the humblest. We are 
the stewards of God, and are expected to serve. We must 
return to the primary principle of our nation, and organize our 


townships according to the idea of a Christian commonwealth. 


Upon the conclusion of the Reports and Addresses by dele- 
gates, some of which are only very brietly given above, the pre- 
liminary business of the Conference ended at the close of the 
morning session. In the pages which follow, numbered from 
1 to 160, the regular Reports and Papers prepared upon invita- 
tion of the Committee of Arrangements are printed, with such 
revision as the writers have seen fit to make. ‘The practice 
of dividing the work of a Standing Committee, and assigning 
different branches of the same subject to different members, or 
even to persons familiar with the matter who were not members 
of the Committee, has made the number of the Reports and 


Papers about double the number of the Committees. But the 


deep interest taken by the Conference in most of the subjects 


brought before it, and the large attendance upon its five subse- 
quent sessions, showed that the topics treated were timely and 
important. 


ATTERNO ON SESSION. 


At the opening of the afternoon session, at three o’clock, 
Prof. GeorGeE I. Cuace of the Rhode Island State Board of 
Charities in the chair, the Standing Committee on Insanity pre- 
sented the following report, through its Chairman, Dr. Cari of 
the Willard Asylum. 


REPORT. 

The subject of Trsanity is one of so broad a scope as to pre- 
clude its discussion in its various relations on an occasion like 
the one which calls us together. To the physician, insanity is a 
disease affecting the brain directly, and changing the usual and 
established manner of thinking and acting of the person ailected. 
It is a disease to be treated, which has a period of incubation 
and development, ending in recovery or death, or passing into a 
chronic stage. It has symptoms which are appreciable to the 
physician and amenable to medical management, as well as 
pathological appearances which are said to be characteristic 
though not yet fully comprehended. By common assent, and in 
accordance with legal enactments, the professional and legal 
care and custody of the insane are committed to medical men. 

While the physician may be able to advise proper medication 
to a patient affected with insanity at his own home, as in ordi- 
nary diseases, it is established by experience that medicaments 
are not alone essential to success in treatment. We are all, 
while in a state of health, influenced by our surroundings; so 
the disordered mind is susceptible to those impressions which 
are conveyed through the usual avenues to influence that subtle 
principle which we call the human mind. These must be sup- 
plied by art, natural scenery, and new surroundings, elsewhere 
than at the home of the patient. 

Insanity so far changes the individual that he becomes an 
object of apprehension, and thus comes to hold a new relation 


to the community. He is no longer an ordinary invalid. 


Whether a crime has been committed, or whether the insane per- 


son be ina state to excite alarm for the safety of himself or 
those about him, the law, while it absolves him from punish- 
ment, deprives him of his personal liberty, and places him under 


custodial care, with or without his consent. Ile does not of his 
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own motion seek the door of the hospital, but, as a rule, enters 
it under protest and compulsion. Society, through its machin- 
ery, takes from him his liberty, and he is no longer an ordinary 
dependent. 

Long before the insane were placed in asylums, under the care 
of medical men, they were deprived of their liberty because of 
the dread in which they were held. Crude rudimentary struct- 
ures, remnants of a former system, now exist scattered over the 
country, used only for the purpose of keeping the insane in close 
custody. The responsibility of the community, in these cases, 
seems to have been regarded as fully discharged in the security 
against injury and damage which close confinement afforded. 

The modern asylum and hospital for the insane, in one view, 
may be regarded as an outgrowth of Christianity, of an ad- 
vanced civilization, and the embodiment of the benevolent sen- 
timent of the community toward that class. From another, and, 
perhaps, more correct standpoint, it is an attempt to remedy by 
governmental action the defects and injustice of a former system, 
by combining a degree of restraint of personal liberty not in- 
consistent with its proper safeguards, with medical treatment 
and supervision best calculated to remove the disordered condi- 
tion. Whatever may appear in a community as the result of 
voluntary offering and labor, the last and reluctant thing for 
it to do is to vote a tax for a charitable object, or from emo- 


tional and benevolent impulses. A municipality may eagerly 


vote to levy a tax for a local enterprise of a questionable char- 
acter, which it is hoped will promote certain interests, or prove 
beneficial in some way. But the dependents upon a community, 
whether sane or insane, contribute little except toward its bur- 
dens. Taxation for buildings for their accommodation and for 
their support is grudgingly voted and expended, partly because 
all taxes are regarded by some in the light of levies, and because 
taxes of this nature are paid by one class for the support, by 
governmental action, of another class which is both unproduc- 
tive and consuming. 

Such as it is, the modern asylum for the insane may be said to 
be the embodiment of the benevolent sentiment of the com- 
munity, and of medical ideas which should prevail in their ar- 
rangements and administration. It also represents the expend- 
iture of a sum of money levied upon a tax-paying class for 
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bility in their management; what should be the style of accom- 
modation, the expenditure for construction, and the standard of 
care to be maintained for the insane of the dependent classes. 


INSANITY IN ITS MEDICAL AND PATHOLOGICAL RELATIONS. 
The pathology of so-called mental diseases is still a subject 
of speculation. In this department of investigation the point 
beyond which progress is arrested seems to be quickly reached. 


Partly from convenience and to save trouble, and from analogy, 


we are in the habit of stating that insanity is a physical disease. 
It has been stated by high medical authority, that ‘in a perfect 
state of things, where the best appliances which the science and 
skill of the age have provided for healing are offered to the 
lunatics in as early a stage of their malady as they are to those 
who are attacked with fever or dysentery, probably eighty, pos- 
sibly ninety, per cent. would be restored.” It has not been 
unusual to produce this statement, and others similar to it, in 
annual reports of asylums, and in memorials presented to legis- 
latures for the purpose of influencing action. While the state- 
ment, with the important qualification introducing it, may be 
correct, it is well to compare it with actual results to understand 
how far we are from that desirable, but unattainable, goal,—' a 
perfect state of things” in respect to the “cure” of the insane. 
It is also essential that the public, and individuals called upon 
to act ollicially, may be properly and thoroughly informed, in 
order that whatever may be undertaken in the care of the insane 
may be accomplished effectively and upon a broad and compre- 


hensive basis. 


RECENT TENDENCIES OF PATHOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

It will be conceded that animal and vegetable growth are 
dependent upon germinal forces. The animal differs from the 
vegetable in the possession of instincts, and man, again, differs 
from the rest of the animal creation in the possession of quali- 
ties which exalt him above all created things,—qualities which 
relate him to the things of this world, and to an existence here- 
after. From the germinal period growth proceeds, and under 
the influence of a persistent force there is addition of tissue and 
organ to adapt him to his more exalted sphere of existence. 
There is a system of elimination, circulation, and assimilation, a 
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system of nerves which relates the several organs to each other, 
and the systems to a common end. Through these nerves the 
mysterious agency is exerted to stimulate the several organs to 
the performance of their respective functions. The organs, 
while they have an office to perform, are subject to a law of life, 
growth, and decay, peculiar to themselves, 

It cannot be asserted that the principle which is called vital 
force, under which nutrition and growth proceed, is identical 
with the subtle quality which we call the human soul or mind. 
Neither can we point out the identity or analogy, :{ any exists, 
between the force or energy which pervades the animal and veg- 
etable kingdom. It may, however, be asserted that it exists 
and proceeds irrespective of the quality and quantity of mind, 
and that the human frame represents rather the result of cer- 
tain activities or forces, which are transmitted with all the pecu- 
liarities of inheritance, influenced and modified by hygienic 
causes, food, occupation, social relations, ete.; the outcome of 
which is an indefinite variety of development and growth — the 
culmination of which is death —an order of cell growth result- 
ing in a state of the human constitution which we call health, or 
a state antagonistic to the continuance of life, both conditions 
proceeding by laws as certain and immutable. 

When we consider the mysterious relation of germinal force 
to the physical organization, the relation of the mind to the 
body, and the relation of the spiritual essence to man’s future 
existence, the difliculties in the way of our advance in knowl- 
edge in this department seem to be insurmountable, and we are 
led to the reflection: Can man, in his earthly state, hope to rise 
above his plane to the level of his Creator, to solve the problem ! 

We use the terms health and disease as relative terms, the 
latter of which signifies a state of abnormal functional action, 


an altered nutrition, or an organic change. It is in these 


changes, and to place a proper estimate upon them in the pro- 


} . 


duction of insanity, or as one of the results, that active investi- 
gation is now directed. While the microscope, and its applica- 
tion to photography in the illustration of morbid products and 
appearances, have added much to our knowledge of their nature, 
and of the fact that disease existed in some cases, yet the value 
of the knowledge gained to the cause of science, and to the 


treatment of disease, is not determined. ‘The tendency, never- 
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theless, exists to found anew a system of mental pathology 
based upon appearances observed after death, or, to show that 
insanity is in all cases attended by change in the material sub- 
stance of the brain, and, as a consequence, results from causes 
called physical, as distinguished from moral and psychical causes, 
There must be a due caution exercised in accepting inferences 
based wholly upon post-morten appearances. The great ma- 
jority of acute mental and brain disturbances have their origin 
in the character and quality of the blood, or in the circulatory 
apparatus. In fevers, the delirium is ascribed to the presence in 
the blood of effete and excrementitious matter which is not 
eliminated from the cireulation. Delirium, and other mental 
disturbances, may also proceed from a deficient supply of blood 
to the brain. In puerperal mania the disease results from reflex 
disturbance and exhaustion. Deficiency in the constituent ele- 
ments of the blood results in mental hebetude and depression. 
Acute mania, and maniacal delirium, may occur from loss of 
sleep, physical exhaustion, and shock. Ilysteria, perversion of 
the will-power, suicidal propensities and impulses amounti 


iz to 
} 


a perversion of the instinct of self-preservation, and 


analogous 
disturbances of an obscure character, are sometimes ascribed 
wholly to reflex disturbance. There are also changes in the 
normal circulation of the blood within the brain, resulting in 
congestion, anemia, and edema of the brain, which conditions 
may produce mental disturbance amounting to insanity. 

All of these causes and conditions, as medical writers have 
fully pointed out, are operative to produce mental disorders and 
insanity which may issue in recovery, or be grave enough to 
involve life. They are the cases of insanity which figure largely 
in hospital reports among the recoveries. They are the cases 
which, promptly transferred to a hospital, recover, and some- 
times recover without hospital treatment. A large percentage 
of recoveries come from this class of cases. 

IIere it is not possible to verify the pathological condition by 
any examination of brain structure after death. Physiology, 
therapeutics, and chemistry furnish a partial explanation of the 
symptoms. It may be said of these cases, and of the cases 
which terminate fatally, but where “it is impossible after death 


to discover structural alteration,” that they are instances of 


functioual disease, or, “of a condition that merely leaves no 
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be made the basis of a system « f phy sical pati 
insanity, or do they follow as a sequence upon primary and ante- 
cedent conditions, being, in fact, results, secondary in thei 
ature, and, so far, analogo changes which take place in 
r organs of the body 1 ‘ similar cireumstaneces? Is it 
probable the brain escapes the usual changes and results of in- 
flammatory action and subsequent disorganization, and is it not 
obable that these changes exercise a marked influenc 
of the brain, and upon th 


organs of the body dependent up 
: | 


stimulus ? 
As we have remarked, man’s organization comprises an impel- 
line, persistent, vital force, a nervous foree, transmitted through 


} 


the instrumentality of the nerves; that quality which we eal 


essence; and a bodily tenement 


nts the results of active forees, or of a certain order of nutri 
tion and growth. The organs of the body engaged in as 
tion, elimination, and, indeed, all the processes which conduc 
nutrition, receive their stimulus through the nerves which are 


distributed to them. In the condition of the brain attended wit! 
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organic change there is an impairment of nervous force, result- 
ing from interference with the circulation within the brain struct- 
ure. The blood, also, is debased from deficient stimulus to the 
liver, kidneys, and organs engaged in digestion and distribution 
of blood, and there results from this cause, secondarily, a low- 
ered nutrition. Under a state of lowered nutrition, we can 
understand that further structural changes may occur, as the cel] 
changes which characterize the degenerations known to medical 
men as hypertrophy, atrophy or wasting, sclerosis or hardening, 
softening, ete. When death occurs, and the brain is subjected to 
examination after having passed through the various changes we 
have merely alluded to, are we to conclude the microscope does 
here reveal the true pathology of insanity ? Is it not more cor- 
rect to assume that the results of causes of physical degenera- 
tion of tissues, and of inflammatory action, are perceived such 
changes as those which take place under similar circumstances 
in other tissues and organs of the body ? Can it yet be asserted 
that anything more positive than the evidence of the existence 
of diseased structure exists ? And is it pretended there is such 
a uniformity of appearance as to enable the observer to asso- 
ciate any given condition with a particular form of insanity ? 
What can be said of the value of appearances found in the brain 
structure of the insane, some of which are said to be found in 
the brain structure of persons not insane? 

It is proper to notice in this connection the difliculty that 
arises in explaining by any theory of cell change, or pathology, 
those cases of eccentricity transmitted through successive gen- 


erations with increasing intensity, culminating in insanity ; or to 


explain those cases of sudden and intense psychical and emo- 
tional disturbance, which are on the border line; or to furnish 
an explanation of those cases of gradual change of character 
which result from indulgence in temper or passion ; or of those 
influences of natural scenery which shape the mental develop- 
ment, and modify the character of individuals and whole com- 
munities; or of those physiognomical expressions which indi- 
cate in families and in individuals the approach and liability to 
the neuroses; or, lastly, of transmitted hereditary predisposi- 
tion to insanity, which the excitement incident to approaching 
adult age will sometimes render active. 

The action of the mind during sleep deserves a passing notice, 
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and has not received suflicient attention in studying the relation 
of cell change to mental operations in health and disease. The 
analogy that exists between the mental operations during 
lreams, and the disordered mental insanity, j 
During the dream state volition is suspended, and hal- 
inations, delusions, incoherent and incongruous things, exist 
What condition so closely resembling insanity can a sane person 
experience! Here the approach to the dream state is rapid, and 
» transition to a waking condition is instantaneous. There is 
constitutional disturbance or morbid 


condition alleged to 
exist. Will it be said the dream state 


is a pathol wical con- 


dition, dependent upon organic physical or cell change? Or is 

a state of psychical action: reflex cerebration during a sus- 
pension of volition, and not necessarily implying organic morbid 
change of structure? 

In the judgment of the medical profession, further advance in 
our knowledge of the pathology of structural changes is best 
assured in the revelations which the microscope will furnish. 
While 


le many observers are voluntarily and zealously engaged in 
working this promising field, the State of New York has deemed 
the matter of sufficient importance to authorize the employment 
"a special pathologist to examine structural changes in insan- 
It must also be observed in this connection, that doubts 
been expressed by medical authorities of the practical 
alue of pathological deductions for purposes of practice and 
therapeutics, whatever other value they may come to have. It 
} 


as been observed of the general practice of medicine, * that 


even the dazzling progress which pathology has made has been 
f little 


e use to treatment; that, in spite of new discoveries, our 


favorable than 


present success at the bedside is scarcely more 
t 


hat of fifty years ago.” 


While we should not underestimate the enthusiasm of scien- 
tifie research, and should promote, in all possible ways, every 
effort for the advancement of knowledge, we nevertheless ex- 
press the conviction that nothing has yet appeared which should 
cause the profession to undervalue the knowledge to be acquired 
in the interests of practice and treatment, from the careful 
observation of symptoms of disease ; 


the comparative study of 
cases; the laws of hygiene; the tendencies, and deteriorating 
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influences of ill-assorted marriages; and, finally, the study of 


preventive measures and means. 


RESULTS : GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

For a period of forty years the modern asylums have he: 
administered almost exclusively by medical men. Compari 
the management and the condition of the insane at a previc 
period, it is demonstrated that great improvements have been 
made, and that medical men from their habits of thought 
vious education, and knowledge of hygienic influences, are best 
adapted for their care. During this period, statistics have be 
collated, and principles of treatment and management estab- 
lished. The contributions to the literature of insanity, as y 
as the general progress made, compare favorably with thos 
made to other departments of medicine and science. 

The results of the modern asylum management, being an im 
provement upon the system preceding it, must be accepted as 


the best now attainable. It appears from an examination 


reports of treatment in three American asylums, extending over 
e . 


a period of thirty years, that in the first asylum examined t! 


percentage of recoveries to admissions for a decade ending wit! 


the year— 


1856, was 
1866, was 


1876, was 


In the second asylum examined, the per cent. of recoy 
on admissions for the decade ending— 


1856, was. 
1866, was. 


1876, was. 
In the third asylum, 
1856, was. 


1866, was. 


1876, was. 
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and of the insane of the middling classes retained at home, is 
usually concealed from publie observation and excites no more 
public attention than private trials usually do. Even their num- 
ber is concealed. Public oflicers startle the community with 
statistics of the increase of the insane. It is not established 
that the number of insane of the independent class is increas- 
ing, but the insane of the dependent class is undoubtedly in- 
creasing, — an increase in the State of New York amounting to 
one hundred per cent. at least, in the past twenty years, — a fact 
which need excite little surprise when we consider the cispro- 
portionate accommodation which exists for the treatment of 
recent cases and the policy which prevails. We presume a 
similar state of things exists in other populous Eastern States. 
While insanity seems to appear in all advanced communities, 
and may be said to be one of the accompaniments of civiliza- 
tion, it increases with the density of population in a rapid ratio 
that is not yet determined. A vigorous stock possesses greater 
resisting power, but in densely populated communities a ceteri- 
oration of the stock, if we may be permitted to use an expres- 
sive phrase, is constantly going on, which seems to have less 
power to resist the invasion of disease, 

No question will arise as to what should be done with the 
recent and curable cases. It will generally be conceded they 
should be sent to a hospital for treatment. The community 
which bears the expense has a direct pecuniary interest in the 
speedy recovery of the patient. The interests of the patient and 
of the community, in this respect, are identical. It is against 


the interests of humanity, society, and public policy to permit 


a curable case of insanity to lapse into incurability through lack 
of the means of restoration. The public mind should be con- 
stantly impressed with the importance of arresting and_ pre- 
venting the occurrence and propagation of insanity, and with the 
fact that it is the most economical thing to cut short the attack 
at the outset as promptly as the means can be applied. 

With reference to the insane of the dependent class, and, 
particularly, of the middling class, who do not and will not 
recover, — being the majority of the whole number, — being 
reduced to dependence by extraordinary circumstances, and 
legally but forcibly deprived of liberty, and to become a public 
charge, public attention needs to be constantly aroused to 
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their wretched condition. Public sentiment needs to be enlight- 

ened toward the situation of these cases, and properly educated 

toa kindly and just appreciation of their wants, and what may 

e properly done for them, for it is not yet settled that a com- 

inity will tax itself for the support of the dependent insane, 

ar after year, on a standard of care above what the almshouse 
rds to the ordinary dependent. 

In any system for the care of the insane a number of interests 

st be considered, among which are those that are professional 

or medical, financial, and philanthropic. In any structure pro- 

posed for the insane, there is a propriety in insisting that the 

medical idea shall prevail in the plan so far that it may he etli- 

ciently administered ; that classification of patients may be 

ecured ; that a proper cubie space be allotted to each patient ; 

hat hy vienic arrangements of the most approved character be 

provided ; and that a medical idea shall pervade the administra- 

the establishment and control all its departments. 

these limits medical men m&y properly contine them- 

, and insist that their views receive consideration, but the 

responsibility of applying them must devolve on the State. 


stone, 


Whether asylum buildings ought to be constructed of 


} 
hyyi¢ 


c, or even of perishable material, if the State by its dele- 


gated authority should so direct, should not concern medical 


en so much as that the proper principles of hospital construe- 
tion and management be recognized. As professional men, they 
may be pardoned if they adhere to their principles, and may 
liffer 


even adiller, 


but in respect. to the other relations they hold to a 
public enterprise, they do not differ from those of other tax- 
pavers, who, as a class, should always be prominently repre- 
sented in a commission to build an asylum. 
A question has arisen in the medical profession in regard to 
‘are of the recent and chronic cases in separate establish- 
For many years the insane poor had been received into 
‘asylums of this country, and when the cases became chronic, 
Lhe practice has been to transfer them to almshouses, 
asylum becoming overcrowded by reason of the retention 
old cases, and admissions of recent and curable cases, it was 
deemed to be the wiser policy to make coom for the latter class 
by discharging the former, who necessarily drifted into the 


ounty almshouses. When this process was obstructed by exist- 
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ing statutes they have been repealed or amended, and generally 
on the representation and at the request of the asylum interest, 
This policy may have been humane, the wisest, and in the int 
est of the largest number of recent eases. The result, however, 
has been quite uniform, that in the populous States there has 
imperceptibly grown up a system of care of the in 

houses and jails, characterized by neglect, and somet 
insulliciency, and with no redeeming feature in the estimation of 
any citizen except its extreme cheapness. We have had tw 
systems, the asylum system for curable or recent cases, and the 
almshouse system for the chronie and inecurables 

necessary to notice the almshouse system further thau 

out the fact, that for several years these receptacles 

ceived the chronie cases — that the law did sanction a 


tion of the recent and chronic insane, lone before the 


of the question of separation of the two classes in tl 
profession, and without a protest from it —that the 
become intrenched by established usage — and that 

the legitimate outgrowth of the poliey pursued, whet! 
tended or not —so that the observation has become : 
one, that while a few are well provided for, the mass ji 
into the poorhouses and jails. While legislation and 
practice could not more effectually separate the recent 
chronic cases than has been done, it does not 

subject of separation was discussed in the profession 
special effort was made to raise the standard of care 
chronic insane. Under these circumstances, it is not 1 

to discuss 1 question which seems settled by law and by 

It is a suflicient answer to the objections made to 

care of the insane to insist that this is a social pro 
not wholly a professional question — and that, while 

of discharging incurable lunatics and remanding them 
county almshouses prevails, no objection can, be, or ou; 
made to a proposition looking to the elevation of the standard 
of care of the chronic insane above that of an almshouse. 


question is sometimes discussed as if all the insane were in 


comfortable asylums, and the proposition were now made to 
remove tliem to institutions of a lower grade. 

The opinion is expressed, that wherever the attempt is made 
to unite the care of the insane with sane paupers, under the 
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to execute a charitable purpose. Such institutions, therefore, 
should never be diverted from their originally designed object, 
to become aught but the exponents of the charitable sentiment 
of a community,—to add by their architecture, surroundings 
and adornments to the attractiveness of a locality, or to sym- 
bolize the ** grandeur of a state.” 

Nine asylums erected during the decade ending 1866, cost, to 
construct, $984 for each patient accommodated. For the decade 
ending 1876, the cost for each patient, excluding several asylums 
now in course of construction but not completed, was seventeen 
hundred and fifteen dollars ($1,715). 

In respect to buildings for the insane, great and decided con- 
cessions in the cost and plans must be made. Asylum accommo- 
dation may be prepared which will cost from one-third to one-half 
the amount last named. Neither is it necessary that it should be 
prepared to endure for centuries. 

In this connection we present and commend a principle which 
has been applied, in the States of Pennsylvania and Illinois, to 
the erection of new hospitals for the insane, as worthy of imita- 
tion. In one case, the law provides that the site selected shall 
be approved, and in the other, that the building plans be approved, 
by the respective Boards of State Charities. This principle, 
which is new, may well be applied to all proposed buildings for 
charitable or benevolent purposes, to be erected by the State, 
and will result, we doubt not, in a decided reduction of the cost 
of construction and in the subsequent expenditures, without which 
we do not look for the adoption of a general system of care and 
provision for the insane. 


INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION. 

While errors in judgment may not infrequently occur in the 
asylums, we believe what may be properly termed abuses are of 
rare occurrence, and when they do exist, cannot and do not re- 
main concealed. The public mind is exceedingly sensitive and 
suspicious in relation to the management and custody of the in 
sane in asylums. The unsupported allegation that a person lias 


been improperly confined to an asylum will produce a profound 


sensation from one extreme of the country to the other, while, 
on the other hand, the fact that men and women are chained to 
floors in cells in county poorhouses and other places, contin- 
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uously, for years, and faithful physicians and attendants imperil 
ind sacrifice their lives, awakens scarcely a passing notice from 
1? St lf-econstituted guardians of pel sonal liberty. 


No human ingenuity has been able to devise a scheme for the 


vention of human depravity. It is possible, however, to 


xpose its existence and to apply a corrective. ‘The knowledge 
i . 


power of correction of abuses exists, and is, and will be, 


should reassure the public, and tend to establish con- 


eli standing of the British asylums—their advanced ideas 
n trentinent, their freedom from use of restraint, occupation of 


ents, the high tone of the literature of the medical profession, 


immunity of the asylums from political management, and the 


nfidence and universal esteem in which they are held—are largely 
oer 7 “eee he beneficent and had — ne 
not miauniy due to the benellicentl and overshadowtn Intuence 
the Commissioners of Lunacy. The influence of a similar 


itermediary board needs to be felt, and would be welcome, in 
s country, though it is doubtful whether the lunacy interests 


State, are of sullicient magnitude to warrant the 


tion of such boards. ‘They may be, as in many States, prop- 


confided to Boards of Public Charities, possessing all the 
edful powers of a lunacy commission, representing all the pub- 
charities, in their benevolent, financial, and medical relations 
the community, elevating them, and bringing them in these 
pects in best accord with the policy of the State. 
In pre senting a report on Insanity, the Committee retrain from 
ing existing asylums, their plans and methods, if indeed 
the hour pe rimitted. It has been deemed the wiser 
uurse to present certain phases of the subject as suggestive of 
rellection, and which it is believed the machinery of the State 
Boards should embrace ; viz., the reduction of the cost of build- 
the separation of the insane from the influences of the 
aulmshouses ; the elevation of the standard of care of the incur- 
able insane poor above that of the poorhouses ; hospital care for 
li recent cases, particularly of the middling classes; a wise 
ind thorough oversight of the public asylums; the transfer, by 
agency of the courts, of cases of extreme wretchedness and 
neglect, from the almshouses to the asylums; and, lastly, to 1m- 
press the public mind with sentiments of benevolence and duty 
toward the insane, and to search for and apply universally, good 


7 
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principles of treatment and administration. The Committee 
have also deemed it the better course to present what appear to 
be actual results, the extent of the whole burden to be assumed, 
and to announce certain unquestionable principles which must 
have force, and, in the end, receive universal recognition. 


Denate ON INSANITY. 

At the close of Dr. Chapin’s Report, upon request of thy 
Chair, Mr. J. R. Thomas, an architect of Rochester, N. Y., exhib- 
ited and explained certain plans which he had made for the con- 
struction of asylum buildings to accommodate twelve hundred 
inmates. 

Mr, Cart Preirrer condemned the current habit of submitting 
plans and specifications for public buildings to parties incom- 
petent to pass upon their merits or demerits. Political influence 
had too much to do with such work, and the result was seen in 
the increased cost of the structures, and their lack of fitness for 
the special use proposed. 

Dr. Norris of New York asked if the plans were to he 
adopted by the Conference. 

Tne Cuamman. No. 

Dr. Norris thought that large asylum buildings were not 
favor atthe present time. His observations led him to think that 
from three to four hundred patients was the maximum number 
that ought to be cared for in any edifice. The insane wer 
better cared for in smaller numbers. 

Mr. Coacsnatt of Rhode Island complimented Dr. C 
on the able paper he had presented to the Conference, whic! 
brought out all that he could have said upon the subject 


He did not agree with the popular theory that insanity was 


increasing. The fact was, the population was increasing, a 
instead of being cared for by their friends in private dwellings 
as formerly, the insane are now committed to the custody ot 
those whom they felt would treat them kindly. In Rhode Island 
they adopted the cottage plan, and found it economical, and 
well adapted to meet the needs of the inmates. 

Dr. Wytie of the State Charities’ Aid Association of New 
York spoke at some length on the comparative lack of provision 
for the medical care of the insane. Hospitals were well equipped 
with physicians, but large insane asylums were found in charge 
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only one or two ply sicians. It lid nol seem 
3! nity could be ve I'\ well studied under these conditions. 
L of Boston agreed ith Dr. W ylie, and spoke in 
, | f this class. Not only would it be 
to study the condition of insane patients every a ly, 
to be regarded more in the light of diseased 
ited, as a wise physi inn would visit his patients, 
yur each diay. This, in an insti | V1 iV th 
nts, and only three physic ins, Was 


igan seconded the re 


number of cases, was ¢ mpanied | 


il prostration, which required the presence of a play 


le no difference whether it was to be rewarded in the 
or not; it was in most Cases cot pled with dist 


ing the services of a medical office: pensable. 
s,he thought,an insullicient medical sta 
Mr. Rooseve._T spoke of the importance of having a suflicient 
mber of suitable keepers, and asked Dr. Chapin his opinion as 
iow many a good asylum ought to have: 
Dr. CHAPIN, L should rather say one 
nts, 
ROOSEVELT. hould be well sati 
that number. 
Norris. We have in King’s County er woasylum, 
il separated the chronic insane from the acute cas In our 
asylum we have two pliysie us mm charge 275 patients, 
n the old asylum some 750 patients in the care of five puy- 
At the head of this bureau of sicians stands Dr. 
is. We pay him $3,500, with apartments and maintenance 
himself and family. We have inaugurated a new syst of 
30 far as our grounds admit. Every day, in fine weather, 
ake them out on the lawn. We have ordered the ereetion 
an amusement-hall, for their entertainment once or 
in concerts and recreations of rious kinds. King’ 
to-day, spares no expcnse for » well »of the insane 
to her charge. I say this, use for a number of 
unhappy sayings went abroad against the manage- 
‘that department of the County Almshouse. 
On motion of Dr. Hoyt, this order of business was laid on tlie 


table, the hour having arrived for the next Report. 
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Upon the termination of the debate on Dr. Chapin’s report, 


at 5 p. M., the Chairman called upon Mr. Sanborn to report {i 
his Committee on Statistics, which was done as follows :— 


STATISTICS OF PAUPERISM IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

A Report from the Standing Committee on Statistics and Leyis- 
lation, made to the Conference of Charities at Surato 
Wednesday, September 5, 1577. 

BY . SANBORN, A MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Cuamman: The Committee for which I have the honor 
now to report, consists, as you are aware, of Dr. Luther of 
Pennsylvania, its Chairman, Dr. Hoyt of New York, Messrs. H. 
W. Lord of Michigan, T. W. Haight of Wisconsin, John C. Dey- 
ereux of New York, Dr. E. M. Snow of Rhode Island, 
myself, Dr. Luther having undertaken to write a report for 
committee on ** Dependent and Delinquent Children,” 
he is also a member, and Dr. Hoyt having made his contribu- 
tion to the statistics of the year, by his admirable monograph 


’ 


on ** The Causes of Pauperism,” which is submitted herewith, 

I was desired to draw up this report, as having had som 
acquaintance, now for many years, with the general subject of 
pauper statistics. It is a dry topic, and I can hardly hope to 
make it attractive by anything which I may say. But> I desir 
to show you how important it is, and what injustice results fron 
the imperfect collection or the injudicious use of the common 
statistics of pauperism. 

Mr. Canning once said in parliament, *“* I can prove anything 
by figures, except the truth.” This is eminently the case wil 
the figures which relate to pauperism. Professor Fawcett, som 
years ago, proved to his own satisfaction, I believe, that pauper- 
ism was more common in Philadelphia than in London, simpl) 
by doubling the actual number of the indoor poor of Philadel- 
phia, and multiplying the outdoor poor by seven. That wa 
the effect of his use of the figures which he found in some Amer- 
ican report; the fact being that pauperism in London is two 01 
three times as bad as in Philadelphia. In this instance th 


error was readily detected, but it is not always so; and I ven- 
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) 


ure to say, that there is scarcely a general statement made, or 


comprehensive Comparison attempted, concerning the amount 


{ pauperism in different States of our Union, or the relative 
uperism of the United States and foreign countries, which 
tatement or COMparison does not contain such gross errors as 
vitiate it completely. The reason for this is, that our statis- 
ties in this respect are so imperfect, heterogeneous, and ill-com- 
led, that they can searcely fail to mislead any man who makes 

e of them, unless he should happen to be, like the members of 

is Conference, unusually well acquainted beforehand with the 
‘acts of the case. 

The first of our Conferences, — that held in New York in May, 
1874, — taking this serious defect in our pauper statistics into 
onsideration, appointed a committee to prepare blanks for uni- 
form statements of the number, classification, and cost of the 
aupers supported and relieved in the different States then re })- 

sented by boards of public charity. This committee, which 
consisted of W. P. Letchworth of New York, H. If. Giles of 
Wisconsin, and F. B, Sanborn of Massachusetts, reported at a 
special conference in New York city, September 9, 1874, and 
recommended a form of questions, which, if answered in each 
State, would gradually bring our statistics to a fair degree of 
iniformity. Some objection was made hy several of the Boards 
of Charities then existing to the adoption of this form, while 

and among them the Massachusetts Board, adopted it 
So far as I know, the 


] the 


! undertook to answer the questions. 
Massachusetts Board was the only one which did answer al 


questions, and that only for a single year, in its eleventh annual 


port, covering 1874. Since then, though many of the facts 
called for in this form of questions have been set forth in the 
innual reports from Massachusetts and other States, no com- 
plete and comprehensive statement, such as was recommended 
in 1874, has been anywhere given for a single State. 

No doubt there are serious obstacles in the way of collecting 
and tabulating the facts necessary to show how many paupers 
are aided or supported in a State like New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, or Massachusetts, or even a small and compact State like 
Rhode Island. The aid is given by several distinct authorities, 
of the State, the counties, and the townships, and even if returns 


can be obtained from all these, it is no easy matter so to tabu- 
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late them as to prevent omissions and duplications. But, dif- 
cult as the task is, it seems absolutely necessary to undertake 
it, if we would not find ourselves completely at the mercy of 
wild and conflicting conjectures concerning the burden of pau- 
perism and crime in any particular Community. Because thy 
actual facts are not attainable, writers and speakers will not 
therefore abstain from giving what they hastily assume to he 
facts; and thus a dozen ditferent estimates and comparisor 
perhaps false, and some of them very absurd, may be {h 
about the country at once, to the great confusion of all sound 
knowledge and correct reasoning in regard to pauperism, insan- 
ity, crime, or the topics related thereto. It is therefore incum- 
bent upon oflicial boards and statistical bureaus (to which t) 
publie naturally and very properly looks for correct information 
upon these questions of daily increasing urgency), that they 
should so present the facts as to afford the smallest possibl 
opportunity for accidental or conjectural error, 

The form of questions adopted in 1874, though never practi- 
cally complied with, is subjoined. In regard to them, the Com- 
mittee then said :— 


“Tt will be noticed that the above questions apply to each | 
which a Board of Charities exists, and are intended to elicit such 
ments in the next reports of these Boards as will present all 
material facts of a general nature in regard to pauperism, insanity 
and crime, and their cost to the State for which the report is mad 
It is not expected that all the questions can be exactly answered, but 
it is hoped that where definite statistics cannot be given for the whol 
State, a careful estimate will be made, under each head, and, if pos- 
sible, in reply to each question. Even in cases where, as in the State 
of New York, the Board of Charities divides with the Commissioner 
of Emigration, the Lunacy Commissioner, and the Prison Associati 
the supervision of charitable and penal establishments, it is hop 
that the statistics of pauperism, insanity, and crime, for the w! 
State, may be brought together in the report of the Board of Chari- 
ties, alter obtaining the needful information from the other State 


authorities, In Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, and perhaps in 


other States, the attempt is now made in the annual reports, to brin 
all these statistics together, so as to present an aggregate by means 


of which the condition of one State can be closely compared wit 
that of another. 
“It will be further observed that no attempt has been made, in tl 
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uestions, to get at the statisti 
This work —a very deli 
in the great State of New York, by the diligent an 


of the State Board ol Chiu LICS, Dr, ae VL. an 


this moment When it shall have been so fur completed 


‘st general abstract of results can be published, other States 
ave a guide, of much value, ti id them in a similar task. 
then we would recommend the Boards in other States to make 

of Dr. Lloyts questions, printed herewith, so far as may be found 
Vhere the legal and administrative machinery has not 


provided as seems to be the ease in New York.” 


which was anticipated in these remarks, made three 

has now arrived, and the “general abstract of 

drawn from Dr. Iloyv’s inquiries is now betore the 

form of a volume, from which many general facts 

nu regard to the causes of pauperis in particular cases, and 
1 in whole communities, may be learned. But the statistics 
wimber and cost, such as the questions of 1874 sought to 
ing out, are prior in | ractien| consequence even to these tables 
of Dr. Hoyt. When armies are overrunning a country, it is of 
the first importance to know where they are, how numerous are 
cir forces, and what they are doing. At a later period — per- 


ips after they have been checked or defeated we may inquire 


I 
iow they came among us, and whether they are of this race or 
that, old men or young. These facts, also, in dealing with pau- 
perism, are of true significance, and even indispensable to a 
complete vietory over that evil. But we must first ascertain 

w vreat the evil is, whether it is erowing or declining, and 
how it is affected by the varying circumstances of ditferent com- 
munities, For this purpose accurate statistics, collected and 
published year after year, are absolutely essential. Nothing 
else will take their place; while from imperfect or exuberant or 
conjectural statistics, useless and even dangerous conclusions 


are inevitably drawn. 


INQguiries TO BE ANSWERED IN THE ANNUAL Reports FROM EACI 


STATI 


1—THE NUMBER OF PUBLIC DEPENDENTS. 
l. What was the aggregde and what the average number of public 


depende nts in your State (whether under the oversight of your 
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board or otherwise) for the year ending September 30 (0) 
December 31), 1874? 
(a@.) The agereeate number. 
().) The average number 
2. State the number in each class composing this aggregate number 
namely,— 
A. Paupers Fully Supported. 

In almshouses. 

In lunatic hospitals or asylums. 

In private families or otherwise. 

Persons Aided or Partially Supported. 

In their own families. 

In hospitals, infirmaries, and dispensaries. 

In asylums, schools, reformatories, prisons, or elsewher 

Paupers Removed or Transported, 

(This may inelude the care of vagrants, the burial of the 

dead (not otherwise chargeable), the return of immi- 

erants or interlopers to their own proper place, ete.) 

Grand Aggregate of Paupers. 

Average of paupers. (Number at the beginning and 

end of the year.) 
Insane Persons ; viz.— 

Whole number in the State at a given date. 

Whole number in hospitals and asylums. (State thi 
number of these supported at public expense, either by 
the State, the counties, or the cities and towns.) 

Whole number in almshouses and prisons. 

Whole number in private families. (State whether sup 


ported at public or private cost.) 


The average number in the above situations. 
F. Aggregate of the insane. 
Average of the insane. 
Aggregate of pupils in public reformatories. 
Average of pupils in public reformatories. 
(State how many of these are also included among pau- 
pers above mentioned.) 
. Prisoners ; viz.— 
Convicts in the State prisons. (Whole number and 
average.) 
Convicts in houses of correction, district prisons, and 
workhouses. (Whole number. Average.) 
Convicts in jails and connty prisons. (Whole number 
Average.) 
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trial or sentence, or 


sentence, (Whole number. Average. 
(State how many of each of these clas miles, how 
females; also, how many ar 


In any of the previously named cla 


N. B.—This ts prelimtnary and essential to g 
GRAND TOTAL OF ALL THE PUBLIC DEPENDENTS for the ye: 


manny included 


Pu 
(dup! eates excluded), and the 
hich should 


saAVePAGE Nn 


AT TWO GIVEN DATES, 
say the first of January and the 
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net cost of support for paupers 


(as ubove), 


almshouses, ete, 
cost of aid and partial support. 

their own families. (This is 
speaking. ) 

Ih hospitals and dispensarie 


(as above). 

The whole cost of vagrants, burials, transportation 
Grand total of pauper cost. 

Cost of the insane. (Specify how much of this is included in the 
and give the items by classes as aby , under EB.) 


precupy r cost, 
(Specify as in case of the 


Cost of pupils in reformatories, ete. 
insane.) 

ost of prisoners, their support and all expenses, deducting their 

this is include 


‘ash « irnine’s, N hy how much of 


nd total of all the expenditure 
all duplt ations of cost, and eivis 


tion the average number supported in each elas 


re net cost per week for each person. 


PUBLIC) PROVISION FOR BLIND, MUTE AND IDIOTIC 
PERSONS. 
whole number of blind persons in your State ? Of 


deaf mutes P Of idiots ? 


How many of each class are at school, or in asylums where they 


are taught something, and how many of such establishments in 


your State P 


What methods of instruction are employed? Ilow many persons 


we subjected to each method, and at what cost annually? 
(State by whom this cost is paid; how much by the State, how 
much by the counties and cities, ete., how much by individual | 
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IV.—HOSPITAL PROVISION FOR THE SICK. 

1. How many hospitals for the sick, special and general, in your 
State? Ifow many patients can they receive at once; and how 
many did they receive in the year 1874? 

Ilow many of these were pauper hospitals, and have their cost in- 
cluded in the pauper expenditure ? 

3. How many are supported or aided by appropriation of public 
money, made by (a) the State, (0) the counties, (¢) the cities « 
towns? What is the whole cost to the tax-payers ? 

4, What was the annual cost in the income of invested funds and 
endowments? What in receipts from the patients and their 
families ? 

5. The whole cost of hospitals and dispensaries. (Specify how mucl 
of this is also included in the pauper and prison expenditure.) 


V.—PRIVATE CHARITIES. 

1, Estimate the sums expended in private charity in your State dy 
organized societies, and the annual number of their bene- 
ficiaries, classifying the same as clearly as possible, and exclud- 
ing educational charities, except for the benefit of the classes 
named above, 


Let me now consider the form of questions adopted in ‘874, 
and point out wherein they will enable each State, if complied 
with, to set certain limits to the conjectural element, now so 
wildly fluctuating, in all our pauper statisties. The English, 
with their national and proverbial common-sense, early saw the 
necessity for this, and, therefore, established the practice of 
counting the whole number of their poor, indoor and outdoor, 
on a given day. The other European nations have not followed 
this practice generally, nor have we in this country. Our prac- 


tice has been to give the whole number aided or supported dur- 


ing the whole year, with the average number (by no means in 
all cases). In the questions above, our American usage is re- 
tained, while the English usage of counting all the paupers at 
two fixed dates is also adopted. This simple device of taking 
the pauper census twice a year, would correct half the current 
errors in our present figures. 

Let me give some recent examples of these current mistakes. 
A friend very familiar with statistics of all kinds, wrote me last 
spring to inquire if it could be true that in Massachusetts one 
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every seven was a pauper in 1875-76. Tle had 
teenth Annual Report of the Secretary of our Board 
‘Charities, that 222,675 persons had been sided or supported 


seen 


ne the year; the population he knew to be about 1,650,000 ; 
nd he therefore performed an easy sum in long division, and 
found that 1,650,000 — 222,673 72. Hence, he inferred that 
one person in every 72 in Massachusetts was a pauper. Still 
re would he have been astonished, had he seen the figures for 
<70-77, which were coming in when he wrote me, and have 
ince been tabulated; for these show an agereg 
300,000 paupers, or more than one in every six inhabitants of 
assachusetts. I assured my friend that no such ala ming 
te of things existed; that if he would look at another column 
‘figures in the same report, he would find that on a given day 

eh 1, 1876), the number of paupers was put down as only 
was no doubt in excess of the true number, and 


at the proportion of paupers to population in Massachusetts, 
even now, When pauperism has been much increased by the hard 


times, was certainly not more, according to the English stand- 


wd, than one in 45,—that is, not half so great as 


in England. 
Of this fact there is not the slightest doubt; yet an oflicial re- 


port issued in Massachusetts last spring stated that while there 


in the whole population of England, 
there was one in every 19 in 


was but one pauper in 23 


Massachusetts, and that the 
erence was increasing between the two communities in this 


respect. 


Mui 


The fallacy lying at the root of such mistakes as this has been 
well pointed out by one of the English poor-law oflicials, Mr. 
Andrew Doyle, in a report on * Poor-Laws in Foreign Coun- 
ies,” published by the Local Government Board in 1875. Mr. 


Doyle says :— 


‘From no two countries can it be said that similar classes of facts 
reported, For the purpose of comparing one district with 
or one period with another, the English returns may |r 


pted as unimpeachable. But for the purpose of comparing the 
} 


he pauperism of any foreign 


IC 


pauperism of England with t 


country 
our returns are not 


’ 

they are misleading. A very 

irge proportion of those who swell the pauper rolls of foreign coun- 
ld not be included in returns 


Linglish returns 


merely 


compiled upon th ‘tnetple of 
The average pauperism of Enela 


Is ascer- 
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tained by taking the numbers in receipt of relief on the Ist of Janu 
ary and the Ist of July, in each year. The French statisticians un- 
dertake to give the total number actually relieved in the course of th 
year. No comparison of any value can be made between returns 
that obviously rest upon data so dissimilar.” 


Now, our American pauper statistics are made up as those of 
France are, and they have, besides, an element of exaggeration, 
in States like Massachusetts, which obviously is not so great in 
France, and which is almost wholly excluded by the English 
method of counting on a given day. I refer to the duplication 
of the same person, on account of the mode of keeping the 
records, and the great number of municipalities making the 
return. There are 342 towns and cities in Massachusetts, and 
ach one may return the same vagrant five times in a year, 


Ilere would be 1,710 tramps manufactured out of one. The 


number of vagrants reported in 1875-76 was 209,759,—the 
actual number found by counting on the night of March 1, 1876, 
was only 1,081,—or 1-200 part as many. 

Many of the questions asked in the form above given are in- 
tended to secure information concerning a// the paupers in any 
State, and to make sure that none escape from the census. 
These are important, and so is uniformity of classification im- 
portant. Dut the point of most consequence is to take the 
count of the poor on two given days during the year; and until 
this is done, we cannot be sure that we know much, numerically, 
about pauperism in different States as compared with each 
other. I therefore conclude by expressing the hope that these 
questions will be adopted and answered in all the States, but 
that, at any rate, a census of the poor of all classes receiving 
aid or support on a given day will be taken in all the States at 
least twice a year. Were this done, we should gradually come 
to a tolerably accurate knowledge of the comparative and the 
actual condition of the States in respect to pauperism, and could 
safely make comparisons then with foreign countries. 


Depate ON Mr. Sanporn’s Report. 
Mr. Ermore of Wisconsin desired to have the form of 
questions considered further by the several Boards. 
Mr. Ducpare of New York thought that an exact means of 
measurement in the field of Social Science was very much 
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The barometer and the thermometer were useful to the 
Statistics would be invaluabl “they could be relied 


no correct inferenees could be drawn from ineorrect 


Statistics may be collected by the Enelish method, o1 
* solid-year method.” The latter course would secure 


nes. First, the exact number relieved on any given day. 


tal amount of relief given in a solid year, 3865 days 


iis 
Ww LO 


Iloyvr now moved that the order of business laid on the 


the discussion of Dr. Chapin’s Report—be again taken 


wus so voted, 


DEBATE ON INSANITY RENEWED. 


Bancrorr of the New Hampshire Asylum for the 
sed his thanks to Dr. Chapin for his excellent 
ed paper on the g puestion f Insanity ‘ 
mn) heard a more ters 
would like to emphasiz 
st. ‘The importance ‘separating the dependent insane 


‘he tendency had been 
the two together, an he result had been that the 
of treatment for the insane was lowered. 


LPIScdie people, one of 
mill number of 


Ll more medical « ire, 
tinction should be borne in mind. While there might be 


ss which did t call for 1 medical supervision, 
vet another class that needed it fully as much as any 


mn in society. le coincided in @ Opinion ¢ xpressed 


; : sed ia : ane 
paucity of the medical a ints the insane, 
1: } 42 } ° 

distressed condition calles | might not 


found, mental and hem- 


hat called for the exercise of the itest skill, and thi 


extensive medical knowledge. ! treatment of the 


ine, he was of Opinion that intelligent medical care could be 


tably employed just to the extent that it was procurable. 
regard to buildings for this elass, Dr. Bancroft 
hat a certain fraction of the i 
from a central building, but wa 
is sure that the cottage system was practicable 


uainder. It would require a very large outlay. 
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that an institution for the majority of the insane should be in 9 
cluster of buildings, and approved of the separation of these 
buildings. They should not be built in a block, nor come in 
contact one with the other, as a continuous structure. The only 
connection should be by means of corridors. 

Dr. ORDRONEAUX, Lunacy Commissioner of New York, praised 
the people of his State for the liberality they had exhibi 
their provision for the insane. The State had no less than sixt 
eight distinct Acts, referring to this class, on her statute-hool 
She had kept pace with the most advanced British legis: 


the benefit of the insane; and, in fact, the mother country wa 
now adopting a code based on that of New York. Our provi- 
sion for the insane was, he conceded, open to the criticisn 


extravagance, but it should be looked at through the eyes of the 


age, and not measured by any narrow standard. When Goy- 
ernor Tilden had asked him if he believed the State of New York, 
in building five hundred houses, at $3,000 each, and putting one 
insane man in each house, would show good economy, lhe 
answered in this way, that the State was not building 
house for one lunatic, but for successive waves of lunatics. 
good deal of idle talk had been indulged in on this subject. He 
had spent some time in visiting the insane asylums of Europe, 
but in none of them had he found such good care taken of the 
pauper inmates as in the Willard Asylum of his own State. In 
conclusion, he would recommend that before any appropriations 
for public institutions were made, the matter should be referred 
to some authority competent to decide on the merits of tli 
application, and he would suggest that the State Board of Chari- 
ties be that consulting body. 


The Conference then took a recess until 8 o’clock, P.M. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The Conference reassembled at 8 o’clock. 
Mr. THeopore Rooseveitt, Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Medical Charities and Outdoor Relief, made the 
following Report :— 


REPORT ON MEDICAL CHARITIES. 


MEDICAL CHARITIES. 
Report Read by Theodore Roosevelt of New 
Dy, LET Fs 
The Committee, to whom was referred the subject of Medical 
ities, respectfully report :— 
The distinction between medical and other charities, is, that 
former assist personstwho, besides being poor, have the addi- 


nal misfortune of being sick. In common with other el 


puritie +, 
ey provide house-room, food, fuel, and medicines, which are 


| for by public or private contributions, and to these they 


‘ 


ld the further gratuity of medical and surgical attendance, 
is not paid for. Physicians and surgeons give their time 


1 sk Ih, and beyond the CONSCIOUSNESS of doing their best to 


alleviate suffering, ask for no return but the opportunity of ob- 
servation and study, and the liberty to instruct their pupils by the 
hedside of the patients. There is some danger that the welfare 
of the individual patient may be subordinated to the require- 
ments of medical investigation and experiment, and even to the 
ire for professional notoriety; but we must trust to the 
raul high character of the profession to render this danger 
small as possible. 
Besides the benefit conferred on the patients themselves 
lical charities, in the form of hospitals, render a great public 
ervice by protecting the general health from the spread of con- 
tagious and hereditary disease. The poor, whether suffering 
from their own faults and vices, or in consequence of the faults 
and vices of others, can only obtain efficient treatment for hered- 


itary or superinduced disease through such instrumentalities, 


and it is of the last importance to the community at large that 


treatment should be the best possible, in order that the 
iseases referred to may be eradicated, and the proper isolation 
of contagious cases secured. Still, notwithstanding the great 
benefit derived by the public and by individuals from medical 
charities, it is unhappily true of them, as of other charities, that 
they sometimes do harm where they seek to do good. They 
often cause and foster pauperism, by giving as alms that which 
and should, in whole or in part, be paid for by their 


beneficiaries. 
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As an instance of the widely different courses pursued in 
institutions of a similar character, the experience of two 
hospitals in the city of New York is very instructive. In both, 
the same class of patients (artisans and their families) ar 
treated ; and while the managers of one report that their patients 
are too poor to pay anything, and that, consequently, no pay- 
ment is demanded from them, the current expenses of the other 


hospital are paid by its patients of the same class as those of 
the first. 
Dispensaries, with their auxiliary diet-kitchens for the very 


poor, are also of great public benefit and importance, and among 
the most useful charities. But here, too, the danger of pauper- 
izing those who receive aid should be kept steadily in view, and 
the diet-kitchens, intended to restore the sick poor to a con- 
dition of self-supporting industry, must not be allowed to degen- 
erate into soup-kitchens, where the idle and dissolute can 
obtain food to enable them to live without work; nor should 
certificates of illness be indiscriminately issued by the dispen- 
saries, as they are frequently used to obtain aid from othe: 
charitable institutions. ‘Great care should be taken, in both 
dispensaries and diet-kitchens, not to “overlap” in givin: 
relief, and this can only be prevented by adopting and rigidly 
adhering to a system of districting the city or town, unde: 
which all applicants shall be visited in their homes, and thei 
actual condition ascertained. 

It is not just to the poor to tempt them with gratuitous hel; 
of every kind, and to sap their feeling of independence by 
giving them what they could themselves easily earn the means 
to pay for. In England, the evils attendant upon indiscriminat 
gratuitous medical relief have become so marked, that many 
eminent physicians and surgeons, as well as other persous 
especially interested in the welfare of the poor, have given 
much study to the subject, and the result has been the establish- 
ment of ** Provident Dispensaries ” in many parts of the coun- 
try, which we consider of extreme importance, and only refrain 
from a full description of their operations because Mr. Barnard 
will read a paper upon this subject. 

In order to counteract this great danger of pauperization, 
some general principle or system should be adopted by thi 
Medical Charitics. No person with money deposited in a say- 
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nk, or invested in any remunerative enterprise, no one 
se parents or children are in receipt of regular wages, which 
e them to pay even the smallest portion of 


ena | 


*nHeces- 
expense, should be an entire cha many charity. ‘To 
ermine who should, and 


who. shiv be excluded trom 
eratuitous care, and what proportion of the expense 
we borne by each who is able Lo someth ne, would 
yreat care and discrimination. : | 


eryil y evi 
pauperization is to be checked, such ¢ crimination 
bsolutely necessary. By compari the ri of the 
eadwinner of any family, and the 
upon those earnings, with the probable cost 
tinent, a just decision, as to how much or how 
| 


lemanded, could, in most cases, be reached. 
Mr. Roosevelt here read from the ** New York Daily Tribune,’ 


April 18, 1877, the following paragraph :— 
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ides this danger of pauperization, it is well to mention 
hat there are other moral disadvantages con equent upon 
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¢ 
and comfort of all members of the family, which must follow t] 
removal of any suffering member from family association an 
care. The home feeling is weakened, if not destroyed. On 1 
slightest pretext, ** malingerers ” seek entrance to some hospit 
and, having obtained it, spend their time in passing from one t 
another; and, when convalescent, have become so demorali 
by their long life of idleness, that they do not willingly retu 
to their former habits of self-supporting industry. 

A sufliciently large * Convalescent Home,” where the 
should be employed in light labor, and in connection with 
there should be an * Employment Office,” would tend to remed 
this evil, and be a great blessing to every large city in w! 
there are many hospitals. 

The need of the establishment or the multiplication of se 
other institutions, belonging properly to the sphere of 1 
charities, is also strongly felt. Among these are h 

‘onie and incurable invalids. As a rule, such invalid 
be treated in a general hospital; they are out of | lac 
excluding patients who can be cured and restored to thei 
lies and to active life; besides they produce a depressing effi 
upon the other patients. Still, they are often those who 
deserve charity, and are its most proper objects. 
tively poor, when suffering from acute disease, or from a 
can often afford to be treated at their homes; havin 
little, by means of which they are enabled to weather thi 
but the incurable is too often a total wreck, and has « 
all his means, even the affection and patience of his family 
friends. Ile needs the helping hand of charity, if any one does 
our Northern inclement region, the largest class of 
are the consumptives, and of these many might be r« 
degree of health and usefulness, could they reach and be tre 
in a more favorable climate. 

A large hospital for consumptives, in one of our Southe 
States, would be an inestimable boon to the poor, and migh 
tend to improve the general health by doing something tow 


eliminating this scourge of our people. Such a hospital 


have a large farm attached to it, in order to supply work to t! 


patients, and situations in which they could support themselves 
might probably be found for many in the same soothing climate 
The cheapness of land at the South, and the comparativel) 

; ] 
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We would also draw attention to the vital importance of hay- 
ing nurses of a high class, thoroughly trained under a Superin- 
tendent, who can generally combine with this the position of 
Matron. ‘The advantage of such trained nurses has been wel! 
exemplified in the training schools now attached to several of 
the hospitals. Hospital construction is so well treated in thy 


annexed article that we embody it, as expressing our views. 


PRINCIPLES OF HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION. 
I t! nnu e Charities Aid Association, 18 
from Report of the Standing Committee on [lospitals. | 
“Of so much importance is the subject of hospital construction at 
the present time, that we conclude our report by stating 
terms the principles which should be adhered to in the er 


general hospital. 


“I, A site should be selected whieh affords the best sanitary e 


ditions—removed from sources rendering the air impure, and from 


surroumling obstructions to its free circulation. Rather than erect a 
hospital in a crowded district, surrounded by buildings, it is better to 
place it as far as practicable from the centre of population, and 
have in connection with it a system of small reception hospitals, « 
taining not more than six beds, with ambulance wagons for convey- 
ance of patients. 

“T], The vrounds should be well drained and cultivated, 
ceive a large supply of foliage. 

“I1f, The administrative building, drug-room, kitchen, laundry 
and bath-house should be separated from the wards and to the le¢ 
ward, so as not to obstruct the prevailing winds during the summer 
month 

“TV. The post-mortem, pathological, and dispensary buildin 
should be separated—in fact, isolated—from the rest of the hospit 
and have a different set of medienl men and attendants. 

“VV. The patients should be divided according to their di 
not less than four classes :— 

“Class Ist. Non-infectious cases and those not liable to be 
infected or to infect others—as rheumatism, disease of the heart, liver, 
kidneys, ete. 

* Class 2d. Non-infectious eases, and those not dangerous to others, 
but liable to become infected—as slight wounds, scalp-wounds, with 
fracture of skull, ete. 

“Class Sd. Non-infectious cases, but liable to become so, and dan- 
gerous at all times to others—as severe wounds, burns, ete. 

“Class 4th. Infectious and contagious cases—as pywmia, septi- 


cemia, erysipelas, gangrene, ete, 
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oreetful of the fact that the success of 
3s good management than upon the « 


1 


the building; but we are satisiied that, even with good ma 


the majority of hospitals now in use eannot be made to i 


7 a} 


that will equal those to be attained in a properly construc 
“ For the Committee, 


“WwW, GILL WYLIE,'M. D., Ch 


In closing, we would thank our medical friends for 

swers to our inquiries, especially Dr. If. Paine and Dr 
Agnew, who have shown so deep an interest in the subj 
report. 

We would also eall especial attention to the ‘** Cott: 


ly in number in En 


pitals which have increased so large 
they are fully deseribed by Mr. H. C. Burdett in his b 


this subject. 


1 


Mr. THeopore Roosevert of New York then took 
called upon Mr. Cuar tes Barnarp of New Yor 


his pay c 
PROVIDENT DISPENSARIES. 
BARNARD read as follows :— 


Careful observers, both here and it 
that from thirty to forty-nine per cent. of 
aided by free hospitals and dispensaries 
to the benefits they receive. 

It is a common impression among a large class of p 
New York that dispensaries are, like the fire department 
institution, supported by the tax-payers, and that any one 
demand medical aid, precisely as he would call the fir 
case of need. 

From a report made by a committee of the New York Soci 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, it appears that 
one hundred and fifty-two persons who received aid froin 
of our dispensaries, fifty-eight gave the wrong address ; of 


rest, eighty-two earned from three dollars to twenty dolla: 
week, and only twelve were without means and strictly entit 
to relief. Of those who gave the wrong address, it is tli 


the majority desired to deceive, wishing to get help for w! 


na" = 
hey help the poor 


irst hour of sickness: 


) from plun 
nong these Enelish institutions 


Provident 
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pensaries, a paying membership of thirteen thousand, and 
medical staff of twenty-one first-class men. From the published 
rules of this dispensary, we may learn something of its plan of 
work. 

The members of a Provident Dispensary are divided into tw: 
classes,—/onorury members, who pay an annual subscription to 
assist in starting the dispensary, and in keeping it in operatioi 
till it can support itself; and the free members, who pay a ver 
small weekly or monthly subscription, and who receive in return 
medical advice and medicines free, on demand. ‘The free mem- 
bership is limited to workingmen, their wives and children, w! 
are not able to pay the usual medical fees, but who are not pau- 
pers. The Manchester and Salford Provident Dispensary limits 
its free membership to persons whose average family earnings 
do not exceed thirty-five shillings a week, or who cannot earn 
more than ten shillings a week for each man, fifteen shillings ; 
week for a man and wife, and sixpence a week for each ¢ 
This limits the benefits of the institution to those whom 


i 


it will 
best serve. Those who can afford something better are not 


entitled to its benefits, and the pauper is not worthy of them. 


RULES OF THE MANCHESTER DISPENSARY. 
I. MEMBERS, 

The members shall be artisans and others in receipt of weekly 
wages, whose average family * earnings do not exceed thirty 
shillings per week, and who are not in receipt of poor-law relief, 

Application for Membership.—Any applicant for membership must 
attend at the dispensary at such time or times as the committee m 
determine, and deposit two weeks’ subscription, which will be re- 
turned if the depositor be not accepted as a member. If found eligi 
ble, he shall be enrolled, and receive a ticket of membership. No 
application from a married man or woman shall be entertained 
unless all the children of the family under fourteen years of age joi 
at the same time. Children under fourteen years of age cannot bi 
admitted (except orphans) unless entered with one of their pare! 
or a guardian. 

Payments.—The payments shall be made weekly, fortnightly, or 
quarterly, in advance. [In the event of any member, who has } 


his subseription, becoming a recipient of poor-law relief, he shall ! 


* A family shall be considered as including the parent or parents, and 
dren un@er fourteen years of age. 
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ferred to the poor-law officers, or be recommended to on: 


medical charities, as circumstances my require. 


Summary ¢ f Privil ges of Membersh ip. 
“ very member may select from the dispensary staff the m 
whom he or she may wish to be attended; 


ithout the consent of t 


‘al officer by 
ke place during illness wit] 


rn Tf 


} 
change can ta 
mittee. 


very member is entitled to general medical attend 
ne at the dispensary or at his own home. 


ble must attend at the dispensary at the 
neing their cards and prescription-papers with them. 
TE | 


\ 


63 f 
tients ft 


© ill to attend at the dispensary must send their car 
lock in the morning, to the residence of the medie 
n, Who will see them at their homes, 
t, members will be attended at any time 
of the medical officers, when a speci 


In cases 


“1 ° 
den Liitic ,or eciden 


ine their cards to any one 


charee of one shilling may be made, 
or le members are attended in their confinements 


oflicer they have selected, or by the midwife. 


Members can be attended by a properly qualified de) 
: ] Yq 


(ec) Members suffering from illness requiring hospit tre 
shall be entitled to a recommendation to the hospital most s 
uirements of their case. 


the re: 
(f) Members removing to another district may be trans! 


wee to the provident dispensary of the district to wh 


( 
without ¢] 
they my have removed, 
(g) ‘very adult member of six months’ standing, and w 
scription is not in arrear, may vote at the annual meetings of 


Ose 


pensary, and be eligible to serve on its committee, 


Hl. HONORARY MEMBERS, 
The honorary members shall be those who contribute money to 


support of a provident dispensary, without having the privileg 


Those who contribute five pounds in one sum to 


ordinary members. 
ounds 


be honorary members for five years, and contributors of ten p 


rs during life. SS 


and upwards in one sum to be honorary membe 
scribers of one guinea yearly to be honorary members during tl! 


continuance of the subscription. 
The honorary members shall have the power of voting at annu 
meetings, and be eligible to serve on the committee of management 


Ill, FUNDS, 


midwifery fees) shall be divided amongst the medical offic 


L10On O! 


One-half of the payments of the ordinary members (with the excep- 
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(1) Durirs.—(a) The medical officers shall prescribe for 


members as may require their services at such times and place 


the committee may from time to time arrange with the medi 
stall. 

(>) No medical officer shall discontinue his attendance upon 
member during sickness without the consent of the committee 


») 


{¢ A medical officer may, in cases of necessity, depute a qualified 


medical man to act for him; but under no circumstances wl 


hatevel 
shall he transfer his duties to an unqualified assistant or practiti 

(¢) ‘The medical offieers shall attend members in their contin 
ment who have paid the prescribed fee, and shall assist the midw 
Ity whenever she may require them. They sh 


attend premature continements, as provided for by Rule V., 


in eases of diffien 


(e) They shall each keep a register, according to a preseribed 
form, of all eases treated by them, and report quarterly to the cor 
mittee on the statisties of health of the members under their care. 

(f/) ‘They shall undertake to give three mouths’ notice of resig 
tion. 


(2) Remuneration.—The remuneration of the medical office 
shall consist of one-half of the ordinary members’ fund, and the | 
ance as provided for by Rule 1l—Funds—shall be divided by the 
committee, according to the amount received from the member 
enrolled under each of them respectively. They shall receive filtee: 
shillings for every member whom they shall attend in their confin 
ments, and ten shillings and sixpence for every case in which their aid 
is called in by the midwife, In case of premature confinement whi 
the usual fee has not already been paid, it shall be paid to the medi 
attendant at the time, and if the patient be unable 


to pay, the com 
mittee shall be responsible for the same. 


VI, — DENTIST, 
Duly qualified dentists shall be appointed by the committee in the 
same manner as the other medical officers, ‘They shall attend at thi 
dispensary or elsewhere at such times as the committee may arrang 
with them to treat dental cases occurring among the members, and 
shall be paid according to a scale of fees approved of by the com- 
mittee. 
VII. — DISPENSER, 

A duly qualified dispenser shall be appointed by the committee o1 
such terms as they may determine. He shall attend at the dispensa1 
at such times as the committee may deem necessary. Te shall faith- 
fully compound and dispense medicines to the members according t 
the prescriptions of the medical officers. He shall keep a stock-boo! 


nv 
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medical man, the Provident Dispensary offers these 
It secures him a eood and steady income; there 
no debts to be collected, and no loss. Ilis work is limited 
fixed number of patients, and he knows he will be called 
hen he can do the most good. As those in health con- 
y assist to pay his salary, it becomes his right to control 
in, to prevent disease, and to insist on healthful living. 


the free dispensary, this idea of making the patients pay for 
heir advice at onee closes the door agains ‘arly al ic fraud 
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and pretence that now preys upon the funds and labors of t! 
charitable. 

It is objected, that there will be great difliculty in collecti 
the weekly fees; that medical men will be shut out from n 
interesting and instructive eases of disease; and that, 
provident dispensaries may succeed in Great Britain, the 
not here. The building associations do not ay 
difficult to collect their fees; and benefit and burial societies « 
the English plan are rapidly springing up in this country. Th 
societies collect small fees weekly, and doubtless the dispensai 


could dothe same. The free dispensary and hospital will alwa 


exist, and instructive cases in surgery and disease will alwa 
be unhappily plentiful. 

The Provident Dispensary does not exist here as ye 
time it did. If it does not fit our differing social conditi 
us make it fit. It is encouraging to notice that the 
Dispensary is already under advisement in New 
Boston, and it remains to be seen which of these cities wil 
the first to start one of these most sensible and beneficent 


tutions. 


Professor Waytanp of Yale College then read that porti 
of the Report of Mr. Rooseveit’s Committee which had 


issigned to him to prepare; namely, a special — 


REPORT ON OUT-DOOR RELIEF. 

We may, perhaps, take it for granted that the principle of 
what is called out-door relief includes two conditions, — fil 
that the persons seeking such relief have a home, or certain! 
a residence in the community where such relief is to be adminis 
tered ; second, that the circumstances ealling for such relief a1 
temporary in their nature. 

It will be at once observed that the necessary existence of 
these conditions will exelude from our present consideration t 
two remaining classes of paupers, namely, those whose physi: 


weakness or mental infirmity renders it highly probable that 


will be permanent paupers, and also those able-bodied persons 


having no homes and unable to find employment, or unwilling 
to labor, and familiar to us all as vagrants or tramps. 


It is consider 
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further fenced about with other restrictions and precautions, 
which, together with its peculiar oflicial machinery, need not be 
detailed here. The essential and controlling idea of the system 
is the minute and constant supervision of applicants for relief hy 
intelligent and trustworthy citizens, each having a small number 
of families under his charge, with this limitation imposed upon 
their operations, that the aid actually furnished shall be, as a 
rule, distributed by still another class ; to wit, the paid servants 
of the municipal board. 

3. With funds raised by voluntary contributions, and distri- 
buted by unpaid agents. 

Now, bearing in mind that the only correct theory of out-door 
relief is to furnish assistance to families who are not wholly des- 
titute, and therefore are not candidates for the almshouse, that 
it is to the last degree desirable, while affording the relief needed 
for the moment, to avoid, so far as is possible, whatever will tend 
to create or foster the habit of dependence, and therefore dimin- 
ish self-respect and the disposition to be self-supporting,—and 
that it is equally desirable to guide the applicant for aid into 
the paths of honorable industry, to impress upon him that th 
relief furnished is intended to provide for a temporary emergen- 
cy,—in etlect, to bridge over the chasm between enforced idle- 
ness and remunerative employment; in other words, to exercise 
the greatest practicable care that charity shall not be so bestowed 
as to afford the means of vicious indulgence, or encourage con- 
tinuous improvidence; keeping in mind all these and kindred 
considerations, let us examine, very briefly, each of the modes 
of granting out-door relief which have been indicated. 

The first method, 7. e., where funds raised by taxation are dis- 
tributed by paid officials, seems to us to be open to tlie gravest 


objections. Its direct and unavoidable tendency is to encourage 


the pernicious notion that the State is bound to support all who 
demand assistance; a notion which leads the recipient of relief 
administered in this way to accept it without gratitude and use 
it without discretion. The State represents to the professional 
pauper a vast, intangible body, which, somehow, owes him a living, 
which gives without self-denial or sacrifice, and without feeling 
the burden of maintaining him, and which he can therefore plun- 
der without remorse and with very little danger of detection. 
The once honest pauper soon catches the contagion and accepts 
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rraceful situation. It no longer seems to him sinful to 
the official who feeds him. ‘To live without Iabor has 


his only aim. 
Ilence this system not only encourages a confirmes 
nendenee, and, as a natural result, a | 


tal willingness to belong to the pauper class, 
if pitiful deceit, maturing by rapid steps into posi 
0 often terminating in a career of crime, The family once 


wecustomed to live in willing indolenee, without shame, content 


to be maintained from the public purse at the hands of 
hom it deliberately and systematically misleads, is simply a 
school for thieves. 
vain, this system tends directly to political favoritism, by 
¢ into the hands of the distributing officers a most 


{ ] 
| 


engine of corruption. It is surely so notorious as to 


] ] 


eed no proof that votes are influenced by making the receipt of 


issistance the reward of political services, in the confident belief 


unply justified by experience), that sins of this description will 
« readily condoned by the party which derives a temporary ad- 
vantage from such flagrant dishonesty. That an evil of this 
nitude is inseparable from the S\ stem, would seem of 
stitute a conclusive reason for discarding it. 
this method of relief is Open to the further objection, that, 
even were the malign feature of polities no longer an element 
n the problem, there remains the incontestable fact that funds 
raised by the simple process of taxation and distributed by oflicial 
machinery will never be expended in the wisest manner. For 
viving of relief in this way must always be to a greater or 
less extent mechanical, where it is not mercenary or dishonest. 
The disbursing official soon comes to discharge his designated 
luty ina perfunctory, if not careless, spirit. Ile is animated, not 
yy motives of benevolence, but hy an almost inevitable desire to 
perform as little labor as will satisfy the scrutiny (usually super- 
ivial) of the appointing power. It is far easier to pay to the 
licant a regular stipend, or from the caprice of the moment 
to refuse it, than to make a careful examination into the merits 
of the case and to repeat this examination at short intervals. I 
the oflicer commence his work with a conscience, he soon finds it 
an inconvenient Companion, interfering with his ease by increas- 


ing his labor. Day by day he abates his vigilance and relaxes 
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the severity of his rules. He hardens his heart against the ti 
! 


‘asily repelled applicant, while he suffers himself to be | 
ceived by the whining, or wearied into compliance by the im) 
tunate, or bullied by the sturdy beggar. Practically, he say 
himself, ** About so much money will be spent, anyhow ; let 
give it in such a manner as will cause me the least possible 
tress of mind or fatigue of body.” Ile recognizes no duty to t] 
tax-payer; he is actuated by no desire to diminish the number « 
paupers ; he is stimulated by no sense of what he owes to the ¢ 
of suffering humanity. Ile is by turns a tyrant and a coward 
a tyrant to the weak and shrinking applicant, a coward to 
bold and unblushing mendicant. Te, too, has caught the cont 
gion which infeets alike the dispenser and the recipient of 
public funds. 

If, now, to eover all the possibilities of the problem, we 1 

» the case of an oflicial who persists in doing faithful ar 

ting work, we shall see a man who receives scant) 

support from those associated with him, if indeed he doe 
encounter their active opposition; and when he is displaced 
inconvenicntly honest, or voluntarily retires from a position th 
duties of which are properly discharged with so much diflict 
his place is promptly filled by one who has no such scruples, : 
the work goes on in the old, expensive, and harmful way. 

And, after all, however faithfully as to frequent visitation ar 
careful investigation of the actual circumstances of ayyplicants, 
the work, under this system, might in a possible condition of 
affairs be performed, there would always be lacking the mo: 
important element of successful labor among the poor,—the ele- 
ment of personal sympathy. Such an official visitor as we hav 
described, at the best, recognizes but one duty,—to guard against 
imposition. The applicant for relief sees him in but a sing! 
aspect,—that of one who is appointed and paid to feed him out 
of the public treasury. But the true design of administering 
out-door relief includes much more than this. It should aim to 
preserve the self-respect of the recipient, to encourage him il 
all honest efforts to maintain himself, and to impress upon him 
that such aid ought to be withheld as soon as practicable, not 
merely for the sake of protecting the public purse, but also on 
account of the evil effect of dependence on the habits and char- 


acter of the recipient. Indeed, it cannot be urged too strong!) 
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9 frequently that the slightest aid, in any conceivable form, 


is elven to one who is physically able to rendet aun equiv- 
labor, and who fails from any cause to render such 
is a positive injury to the person so relieved. 
] ’ 


° ‘ > ie 5 ’ 
phasize these and similar arguments to be addre ssed 


iper, he must know that the visitor is rendering ; ser- 


| ‘ . 1 ‘ ’ ar , 
thout renumeration., Ile mu be made to feel that the 


with whom he is dealing ean be actuated by no motives 


»of pure benevolence,  T ch importance cannot be 
in relieving and reformatory labor among 11 
nediate contact of unpaid Visitors 
‘Everything can be done by personal intercourse 
hing without it,” said one who had taken an act 
Iberfeld syst m of out-door re} 
way, person belonging to 
ses are brought into close relations 
tances where wisely directed sympathy and 
astly more than the mere relief doled out 
hood and 
ion. 
as been truly remarked that ** out-door relief should, so far 
le, be temporary in its character, and stopped the ve ry 
ceases to be necessary. In ra to effeet this, the 
d at freque nt inter- 
Those who are proper recipien for aid one week may 
next. The great { y s, that those iO have 
convenience * cut-door relief will relax 
in their own behalf, and in excuses for rendering 
temporary relief permanent. Relief acknowledg 


} 


ift, and gratefully received, is at leng lemand 


it will not be denied that such frequent visitation, such 
constant and close supervision, and espe cially such intimate and 
ly | ‘rsonal intercourse as we have shown to be ne CSSA) 
best conceivable system of out-door relief, is, if not im- 
ssible, practically unattainable in the case of paid officials. 
For we must always encounter, under this plan of operation, not 
only the, perhaps, inevitable tendency of this kind of salaried 


labor to degenerate into machine-work, but also its invariable 


inadequacy in numerical force to do anything like justice to the 
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large area assigned to each official. If we are told that the fore; 
might be increased indefinitely, the ready and suflicient answe 
is, that tax-payers would never consent to the burden which 
would be imposed upon them by the army of disbursing agents 
which would find full employment in such a field. 


The second mode of out-door relief, 7. e., with funds raised hy 


taxation and distributed on the recommendation of unpaid visit- 
ors, while free from many of the objections which have been 
urged against the first method, is still open, at least so fur as 
this country is concerned, to several objections of a very serious 
character. Among them may be mentioned the following :— 

1. The funds distributed are to be raised by taxation. We 
have already indicated some of the evils attendant upon this 
form of relief, prominent among which is the danger of encour- 
aging the pernicious idea that the state is bound to support its 
idle poor. 

2. The visitors are directly appointed by the municipal 
board, who in their turn are to be elected by one or the other of 
our political parties. Until civil-service reform has gained a 
firm foothold in this country, it is certainly unsafe, in the light 
of what has been urged under this head, to intrust, directly or 
indirectly, the distribution of public funds in the form of out- 
door relief to a body of men dependent for their political exist- 
ence upon the popular vote. The fact that this system has 
worked well in Germany, furnishes, we have too much reason to 
fear, no sufficient evidence that it can be successfully introduced 
into this country. 

We come, now, to the third method of out-door relief, where 
funds raised by voluntary contribution are distributed by volun- 
tary and unpaid visitors. It will, we think, be readily apparent, 
that the evils which we have shown to be inseparable from the 
other methods of out-door relief will not attach to this system. 
An additional reason for preferring the voluntary system 
deserves to be stated. 

It needs no argument to demonstrate that the unpaid visitor, 
distributing funds raised in this way, will be free from many of 
the temptations, and will naturally avoid many of the errors to 
which the visitor under the first and second methods is inevitabl) 
liable. He volunteers for the service because he is impressed 
with its importance, and conscious of his duty to the community 
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n which he resides. ITe is accepted because ie is believed to 
be competent, trustworthy, and unselfish. If he persevere in his 
undertaking, it is because he is convinced by experience that he 
; engaged in a wise and beneticent enterprise, conducted 
ording to sound principles of almsgiving. In a word, the 
luntary visitor under this system, fully aware that he is simply 
teward to disburse with intelligent and careful discrimination 
mds which have been contributed by charitable citizens, will 
the sneredness of the trust committed to his charee, will 
perform with ever-increasing fidelity the duties which he has 
issued, and will daily gain practical wisdom by varied experi- 
e, often depressing to the very verge of despair, but, in the 
run, leading to the conviction that there is no more useful 
dof labor for the enlightened philanthropist than the jadi- 
ious relief of the deserving poor. 
In what has been said, we have purposely abstained from 
utering into details or prescribing any code of regulations in 
cordance with which such a system of out-door relief as we 
ve recommended should be carried into execution. We have 


aimed to lay down certain general principles applicable 


he topic under consideration, It may be well, however, 


ore dismissing the subject, to indicate some of the points 
ich should always be kept in mind by those who undertake to 


under out-door relief under what ity be called the voluntury 


It should be remembered that mere almsgiving is not 
‘harity. True charity, in the form of out-door relief, is just 
that amount and kind of assistance which is best adapted to the 
rcumstances of the particular applicant. All almsgiving 
ich does not keep this principle constantly in view is ill- 
advised and injurious, 
Second, The cases in which relief is afforded must be under 
eful and constant supervision, and the relief must be with- 
lrawn the very moment it ceases to be necessary. 
Third. Every effort must be made to preserve unbroken the 
ily status of the persons assisted where this can be done 
Without endangering the morals of the recipients or diminishing 
their desire to be self-supporting. 
Fourth. While it is highly desirable that the expenses of 


almsgiving under this system should be reduced to the lowest 
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practicable point, it seems essential that there should be s 
experienced and competent supervising authority, receiving 
adequate salary and devoting all his time to the work. 

Fifth. The area of territory in which out-door relief i 
administered, if too large to be wisely committed to the cont: 
of a single charitable organization, should be so exactly) 
tioned to different relieving societies, as to render it imposs 


for any family to receive assistance from more than one sou 


DeBaTE ON Ovut-poor Rexier. 

Dr. Norris. I suppose this problem has been one of 
most diflicult of solution that conventions of charity oflic 
have had to deal with during their sessions. At the Convent 
of Superintendents of the Poor, year after year, we 
experience and observation of gentlemen who deal dire 
the poor, who talk with them in their homes, learn their |i 
and ascertain what they can, and what they cannot, do witho 
The opinions of such men are entitled to great weight. ‘I 
orizing on this question may be indulged im until dooms 
Without bringing forth anything practicable. Now, I hay 
be connected with one of the largest charitable organization 
the State of New York. Last year we expended $105,000 
out-door relief; the year before our expenses were $60,000, 
year when it cost us only $60,000, the poor were visited by | 
Ollicials, but so much unfavorable comment had been inade, 
regard to paid oflicials, that we made up our minds to try 
experiment, and see whether we could get along any c¢! 
with voluntary visitors. I sent out circulars to the vai 
charitable organizations in Kings County, inviting charitab! 
disposed persons to meet with us, and see what could be done 
The churches came forward with their volunteers, private cl 
ities also responded, and I was enabled to organize t) 


county, dividing up the wards and districts, and assigning vol- 


unteer visitors to each, who were highly respectable and « 


scientious persons. Now, it was not to be supposed, that thes 
persons were actuated by political motives, nor could they be 
charged with seeking political favors. They visited the homes 
of the poor in their several districts, and returned to us thei 
lists ; each list going on to say, “I certify that I have personalls 
visited the above applicants, and find the statements made to | 
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yoni 


Orvant, 
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in their employment. The employer is thus placed in a position 
where he finds it his interest to insure their lives. People living 
in a house with bad sanitary surroundings, should get out-door 
relief only on the condition of moving out of it. Men connected 
with the distribution of this charity should be educated to go 
to the places where pauperism is bred, and require the people to 
move out before giving them any help. They should see that 
the children attended school, and that they were learning some 
useful trade, by which to support themselves in after life. Smal] 
sums of money might also be loaned them, to aid in the purchase 
of machines required in their trades. A system of out-door 


relief, combining these features, and administered by voluntary 


help, would, he thought, have great force in reducing pauperis, 

Mr. Bacon of St. Louis explained how the poor, by the h 
of good ladies going among them, teaching the women how to 
work, and how to make the most of their resources, had received 
much good. He had carried out this scheme of voluntary visit- 
ors to the homes of the poor in New York and Brooklyn, and 
had found it to work well. His lady visitors called the child 
around them, talked and read to them, ete. He did not agre 
with those who supposed that being pious was a suflicient qual- 
ification for such visitors, and the ladies he spoke of were not of 
that kind. They must be women of intelligence and heart, who 
knew how to elevate the people. These poor classes had to he 
taught how to keep themselves and their houses clean, and how 
to make the most of their circumstances, and this ealled for 
more than an occasional donation of money. Sending peopl 
who were not high themselves, to elevate others, was a piece of 
folly. 

Dr. Capwaraver of Philadelphia spoke of the method adopted 
in England, of dividing a city into districts, and having a chari- 
table organization to visit the poor in each district, with a view 
of ascertaining the worthiness of the applicants before relieving 
them. It acted as an advisory board to the community. He 
would recommend some similar organization here, made up of 
delegates from the different churches. In regard to the Provi- 
dent Dispensary, he did not think that it could exist side by side 
with a free dispensary. 

Mr. Tueopore Roostvett explained that the attempt made 
in New York lately, to organize the different charitable societies 


« 
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of the city, failed for want of co-operation on the part of the 
societies themselves. 

Mr. Barnarp of New York said that he had found physicians 
were at first generally opposed to the provident dispensary, but 
after a little examination, they gradually came around to it. 
The fact was, that now the older physicians were in favor of it. 

Mr. WitttaAmM Stickney of Washington said he had been con- 
nected with the distribution of out-door relief for several years, 
He had come here expecting to find a solution of the problem, 
but he was somewhat disappointed, not having had much light 
thrown on the subject. In Washington they had some forty 
thousand colored people, the majority of whom were dependent 
on charity during two or three months of the winter season. 
Congress, last year, had appropriated $20,000 for the relief of the 
poor, and nineteen twentieths of it went to the colored people. 
Down in Washington we have an idea that labor of some kind 
should be performed by the pauper in exchange for the relief 
given; that an equivalent should be paid by the recipient for the 
relief that he has received. We also think that relief should be 
reduced to the lowest possible point, so that its recipients shall 


turn away from it and go to work for themselves at the earliest 


| le moment. That is our idea in Washington; namely, 
7 


o com} 


ine labor with relief, and to reduce the latter to the 
lowest possible amount. 

Mr. Loxp of Michigan. Do you get anything in the shape of 
voluntary contributions in Washington ? 

Mr. Stickney. I doubt very much whether we should receive 
anything like enough to satisfy the demand. Very many of the 
residents are clerks living on their salaries, and having little to 
spare. I think it would be very diflicult to raise ten or twelve 
thousand dollars for this purpose. Under our system, last year, 
we had some voluntary visitors and some who were paid. 

Mr. Sannorn. Do you have in Washington any almhouses ? 

Mr. Stickney. We have one, but it is limited in capacity. 

Mr. Sansorn. Has the question ever been raised there, of 
increasing the accommodations of the almshouse so as to diminish 
the number of those receiving out-door relief? 

Mr. Stickney. No, sir. This demand for out-door relief 
comes about January. It is periodical, and if our almshouse 
8 
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were large enough for all then, it would be empty a few mont 
later. 

Mr. Rooseverr. These people are generally shiftless, and 
not provide in summer for their winter needs. They won't do 
so long as they know that provision will be made for them 
Congress. Ile asked Mr. Stickney if it were not possible 
them to go South. 

Mr. Stickney said that his opinion had been asked by 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, before the bill appropri 
ating $20,000 had beeome a law, and he told them he had son 
serious misgivings as to whether the appropriations hereto! 
made had done any good, Ife would not recommend the a] 
priation, but said, if it was made, he would do all 
have it properly dispensed. The people were poor; they had 
Jabor, and had no means to eo South or anywhere else. 

Mr. Roosrevetr. Would it not be cheaper to use the $2 
in sending them South, than in giving it to them in t] 
out-door relief? 

Mr. Stickney. It would have been. 

Mrs. Lowe xr thought that the point of making paupers work 
was a most important one. There was work in this country 
every man, if he could only be put in connection with it. 
money they raised to assist these people might be profita 
expended in procuring them work, whether by an agent o1 
otherwise. 

Dr. Wyte of New York quoted from a work of Profess 
Fawcett some figures asserting that pauperism in Ireland \ 
only in the ratio of one to seventy-five of the inhabitants, 
in England it was in the ratio of one to twenty-two. This was 
attributable to the different systems of relief adopted. In Treland 
assistance was given mainly in the workhouse, and it wa 
reproach to receive it. In England it was given in the shape of 
out-door relief. 

Professor WayLanp said the error in Professor Faweett’s 
comparison was, that the Irish figures only included adult paupers, 
while those of England included all paupers. 

Mr. Sanvorn. I think the remarks made to-night have be 
directed rather to the abuses of out-door relief in cities, than to 


the general principle of out-door relief, which is undoubtedly 


correct. This principle has always been acted npon since thie 
e 
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SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 


Tuvurspay, September 6, 1876. 
The Conference reassembled at 10 o’clock this morning, Mr, 
Elmore of Wisconsin in the chair. 
Mr. W. P. Lercuworrn of New York then read the following— 


REPORT ON DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT CIIIL- 
DREN. 


In the short space allotted for this paper, it would be impos- 
sible to take other than a limited view of a subject so extended 
as that of the care of dependent, and the reformation of delin- 
quent, children. 

Although I have been in communication with Dr. Diller Luther 
of Pennsylvania, the Rey. F. H. Wines of Illinois, Mr. H. W. 
Lord of Michigan, and Mr. Charles L. Brace of New York, the 
other members of the committee who were appointed at the last 
conference of the Boards of Charities to consider and report upon 
this subject, and have gathered statistics and much valuable 


information relating to it in a general way, it has been impracti- 


cable for us to confer. I think my time will be best occupied, 
perhaps, in briefly sketching the growth of the work in New York 
State up to the present time, and in offering a few hints as to 
what seems possible in the future, leaving it to other gentlemen 
of the committee to discuss the subject generally, or to speak 
more particularly of the States they represent. 

It is a pleasant reflection, that, with our more liberal and pro- 
gressive civilization, the weak and helpless, especially those of 
tender years, who become very much what we make them, and 
are often the reverse of what we could wish through our neglect, 
are at present the objects of strong sympathy. 


Orrenan AsyLums. 

There was a time in the history of New York State when an 
incorporated orphan asylum did not exist. When at length, 
through the noble efforts of Mrs. Isabella Graham and other 
ladies of New York city, it came into being in 1807, under the 
name of the Orphan Asylum Society of the City of New York, 
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its benefactions were restricted to the orphan class only. Soon 
the word orphan became expanded in its signification to include 
half-orphans, and later, to embrace destitute children having both 
parents living, many of whom were in a condition yet more 
unfortunate than orphanage. 

In 1817 a work in the interest of Roman Catholie children of 
this class was begun under the auspices of what was 1] kuown 
as the Roman Catholic Benevolent Society, which has since 
attained considerable mag@nitude, and is at present conducted in 
three different asylums by the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum 
Society in the city of New York. An additional branch has 
within the past few years been established by this society on the 
Boland farm at Peekskill for the older boys. 

In 1826 a similar project was undertaken in Brooklyn, under 
like auspices, which now includes the large establishments for 
both sexes in that city under the general direction of the Roman 
Catholic Orphan Asylum Society. 

The work thus inaugurated was taken up later in other parts 
of the State by ladies imbued with an earnest missionary spirit 
As early as 1830, Mrs. Sophia D. Bagg of Utica made efforts in 
this direction, which culminated in the Utica Orphan Asylum ; 
and Mrs, Orissa Healy, in Albany, projected a similar work, out 
of which was established the Albany Orphan Asylum in 1831. 

In 1833 the Troy Orphan Asylum was organized, and two 
years later the Protestant Orphan Asylum of Brooklyn. In the 
sume year the Asylum for the Relief of Half-Orphan and Desti- 
tute Children in the city of New York commenced operations, 
since which time an extension of this same work has taken place, 
resulting in the establishment of the following institutions: The 
Buffalo Orphan Asylum at Buffalo in 1856; the Rochester Or- 
phan Asylum in 1837; the Onondaga County Orphan Asylum at 
Syracuse in 1841; the Leak and Watts Orphan Ilouse at New 
York in 1843; the Hudson Orphan Relief Association in the 
same year; the Society for the Relief of Destitute Children of 
Seamen at West New Brighton, Staten Island, in 1846; the 
Orphan Home and Asylum of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the city of New York in 1851; the Oswego Orphan Asylum 
at Oswego, and the Cayuga Asylum for Destitute Children at 


Auburn, in 1852; the Poughkeepsie Orphan House and Home for 


the Friendless at Poughkeepsie in 1857; the Jefferson County 
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Orphan Asylum at Watertown in 1859; the Union Home and 
School for the Benefit of the Children of Volunteers at New York 
in 1861; the Newburg IHlome for the Friendless at Newburg, 
and > Ontario County Orphan Asylum at Canandaigua, 
1862; the Davenport Institution for Female Orphan Children at 
Bath in 1863; the Sheltering Arms, on the family system, at 
New York in 1864, and the Southern Tier Orphan Home at 
mira in the same year, 

In 1869 a work of great efliciency, though on a small seal 
was inaugurated at Cooperstown, Otsego County, by Miss Susan 
Fenimore Cooper, by the establishment, in the interests of neg 
lected and dependent children, of the Orphan House of the Holy 
Saviour. In the same year the Susquehanna Valley Tlome was 
established at Binghamton, for the special purpose of accommo- 
dating the dependent children of Broome and several adjoining 
counties, by means of which the system of keeping children 
the poorhouses of the several counties was done away with. 
In 1570 the Madison County Orphan Asylum was establish 


the late Gerrit Smith having donated a site and building to this 


object. 

A work on a small seale for children of this class is con 
by the Lockport Home of the Friendless, and the Vlattsburg 
Ilome of the Friendless. 

A separate endeavor was made on behalf of destitute Germ 
children, by the establishment, under Roman Catholic auspices 


A 


of the German Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum in Buifalo in 


1852, the St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum in New York in 18538, 
and the St. Joseph’s Asylum in Rochester in 1862. A like work 
was undertaken by the German Lutheran Church, resulting 
the establishment of the Evangelical Lutheran St. John’s Orphan 
Home at Butfalo in 1864, which now comprises two departments, 
one for boys on a large farm at Sulphur Springs, near the city, 
and one for girls in the city. In 1866 the Wartburg farm school 
was established for German children at Mount Vernon, West- 
chester County, also under the auspices of the Lutheran Church. 
As early as 1856, the Association for the Benefit of Colored 
Orphans was formed in the city of New York, and in 1868 the 
Howard Colored Orphan Asylum was organized in Brooklyn. 
In 1855 a work growing out of the missionary labor among the 
Indians on the Cattaraugus Indian reservation, one which 
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addition to the work 
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included that of the Sister f ] Vy in Brooklyn, 
in 1855, and the Orphan Asylum of the Holy Trinity, 
founded in 1861, and, i New York, the Ilouse of 
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behalf of unfortunat 
conducted by the church charity Ol latio and chureh 
‘se places. An important work, under the auspices 
‘same chureh, based on the family system, was established 
Johniand, Long Island, by the late Reverend Doctor 
The House of the Good Shepherd, in Rockland 
another fine illustration of this feat "the work 
he Protestant Episcopal Church. A work for destitute 
hildren under similar auspices is also conducted on a limited 

ale in Albany. 

The sisterhoods of this church are likewise variously engaged 


in New York in an extensive work for children, in connection 
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with the relieving of general distress. Among the institutions 
under their charge may be mentioned the Shelter for Respecta}) 
Girls, the Babies’ Shelter, and the St. Barnabas House. A work 
of a similar character is conducted by ladies of Brooklyn under 
the name of the Association for the Aid of Friendless Women 
and Children. 

In Brooklyn, also, the Sheltering Arms and the Brooklyn Nur- 
sery are doing a beneficent work in caring for infants. 

In 1860 a grant of property was obtained from the city of 
New York by the Hebrew Benevolent Society, and a work on 
behalf of children of Hebrew parentage was successfully under- 
taken. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DeAF AND Dump. 

In 1818 the attention of the benevolent was directed to the 
education of the deaf and dumb, and an institution for their 
instruction was established in New York, called the New York 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. From 
1818 to 1857 this was the only organization in the State devoted 
to this object. In 1857 the Roman Catholic order of the Sisters 
of Charity opened an institution at Buffalo for the same class, 
called the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s. Since this time the work-has 
been carried on in several other places on a smaller seale, in 
New York city, in Rome, in Rochester; and by special Act of 
the Legislature of last winter, an additional institution for like 
purposes has been recognized, located at Fordham, and con- 
ducted by a Roman Catholic sisterhood. 


REFORMATORIES. 

The increase of juvenile delinquency became so pressing, 
and in 1824 assumed such alarming proportions, as to render 
the establishment of a reformatory an imperative necessity. 
This gave birth to the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents, more generally known as the New York House of 
Refuge, on Randall’s Island. Both sexes were admitted. It 
seems remarkable that nothing further in this direction should 
have been attempted till the establishment of the Western House 
of Refuge at Rochester in 1814, which went into operation for 
boys only. Recently it has been permitted to enlarge its sphere 
and erect a girls’ department. In 1851 the reformatory force 
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vas augmented by the organization of the New York Juvenile 
Asylum. ‘The desire on the part of those of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith to place their children under the teaching of their own 
church, led to the very important work now being vigorously 
conducted at the New York Catholic Protectory, which was be- 
un in 1862. It comprises departments for both boys and girls. 
Phis was followed by the establishment of a similar institution 
in Butfalo in 1864. 

An institution specially designed for idle and truant children 
was first established in 1855 at Rochester, which has recently 
been discontinued. Another was begun in Brooklyn in 1857, 

In 1869, with the object of reforming a class of idle and 
refractory children, the municipal authorities of the city of New 
York purchased the ship ‘** Mercury,” and fitted it up as a train- 

¢ school. The boys were instructed in seamanship, and oeca- 
sionally taken on distant voyages. This reformatory project was, 
however, abandoned in 1875. 

Apart from what has been already outlined, sisterhoods of 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, as well as other 
Christian ladies, are engaged in an important work for the Mag- 

] 


lalen class. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE BLINnp. 
It is a little remarkable, and is illustrative of the progressive 


rit of latter times in benevolent work, that it is only at so 


recent a period as 1784 that the first school for the education of 


blind was established in Paris by the philanthropist, Val- 
entine Haiiv, who subsequently extended his work to some other 
‘ities in Europe. In this country the work was begun in 1832 
almost simultaneously, in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
New York being but afew months in advance of the others. 
lhe New York Institution for the Blind, established in that year, 
originated in the benevolent spirit of its founders, and is a pri- 
vate corporation. The State for several years past has paid a 
stipulated sum for each pupil. 

The New York State Institution for the Blind, at Batavia, 
was established in 1865. It is controlled by a board of trus- 
tees appointed by the governor, and is, strictly speaking, a 
State institution. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AND LopaGrnG-Hovuses. 

The increasing tide of destitute children in New York led in 
1835, under very adverse and discouraging circumstances, sulli- 
cient to deter any but the most resolute workers, and those 
imbued with.strong faith, to the establishment of the American 
Female Reform and Guardian Society. These pioneer workers 
found their field continually enlarging. 

In 1849 the society was reorganized under the name of the 
American Female Guardian Society, and broad foundations wer 
laid for the great work which has since been carried on. 

In 1853 special powers were granted by the Legislature for 
the better prosecution of its work, and industrial schools began 
to be established under its care, which, up to the present time, 
have been conducted with remarkable success. 

It appears that about this period the number of idle and truant 
children in the streets of New York and Brooklyn, who wer 
tending to criminal habits, became so numerous as to threaten 
serious consequences if efforts were not at once put forth for 
their care and reformation. Mr. Charles L. Brace has graphi- 


cally portrayed the condition of these neglected children, and 
the importance to society of their being rescued. 
A band of earnest and benevolent gentlemen enlisted for the 


work, and organized under the name of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. Lodging-houses were established, first on a small seale 
and afterwards greatly enlarged. In connection with these, for 
the benefit of homeless children, a system of transplanting was 
inaugurated, by which means, up to 1875, there were placed in 
homes, mainly at the West, nearly forty thousand children. 
This society has also established twenty-one day industrial 
schools and thirteen night schools, in which an incalculable 
benefit has accrued to poor street children, who have been 
partly fed, clothed, and instructed. A peculiar feature of the 
work of this society, also, is its girls’ lodging-house, in which 
homeless girls are taught to use the sewing-machine, and are 
helped in various ways to recover the lost threads of a better 
destiny. About the time that the work of the Children’s Aid 
Society was inaugurated in New York, an undertaking was begun 
by the ladies of Brooklyn, which led to the organization of the 
Brooklyn Industrial School Association, under which some four 
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ndustrial schools, in different parts of Brooklyn, have been 
established, as also an orphan house, or temporary asylum. In 
i866 an association of public-spirited gentlemen established in 
that city the Children’s Aid Society, which comprises two lodg- 
ne-houses and two industrial schools. <A correspondingly 
audable endeavor to save neglected youth of this class, though 

i smaller scale, has been put forth by Roman Catholic citizens 

Brooklyn and New York, lodging-houses in each city being 
ducted by the societies of St. Vincent de Paul. 

The work of gathering into industrial schools the wretched 
children from populous centres, washing.them, attiring them 
when needed, instructing them in the elementary branches, giv- 
ne them a dinner, teaching them sewing, and sending them to 

eir homes at night, with such moral instruction as faithful 
teachers may impart, has not been contined to the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn, but it has also been carried on in Williams- 
oure, Albany, Troy, and Rochester. In New York, too, the 
Ladies’ Home Missionary Society, the Five Points House of 
Industry, the Wilson’s Industrial School, the Howard Mission 


for Little Wanderers, and others, are engaged in this work. 


AsyLuMs FoR INFANTS AND FOUNDLINGS. 
It becomes a matter of surprise that there was no institution 
he character of a foundling asylum establishment in this 
State till 1852, when the St. Mary’s Asylum for Widows and 


Foundlings was organized in Buffalo, by the Sisters of Charity, a 


ievolent citizen having donated land for that purpose. This 
was followed by the establishment of the Nursery and Child’s 
Hospital in New York City in 1854, in 1865 by the New York 

fant Asylum, and in 1869 by the extensive foundling asylum 

‘the Sisters of Charity in New York City. The Nursery and 
hild’s Hospital has a large country branch at West New Brigh- 
ton. The Infant Asylum conducts its work in two different 
localities in New York City, and has likewise a country branch 
at Flushing. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE CARE OF IptorTs. 
New York was the second State in the Union to make pro- 
vision for the instruetion of teachable idiots. <A private school 


was opened in 1848 in Massachusetts. This State began the 
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work in 1851 at Albany. The New York State Institution was 
incorporated and placed under the charge of Dr. H. B. Wilbur, 
the founder of the private school at Barre, Massachusetts. Ij 
was removed in 1855 to Syracuse, its present location. A large 
school for the instruction of idiots was subsequently opened on 
Randall’s Island. 


InpustTRIAL Homes For Grirts. 


One of the commendable out-growths of modern charitah| 
work has been the establishment of institutions for training older 
girls approaching womanhood, many of whom are transferred 
from orphan asylums to these places. These homes are mainly 
conducted by Roman Catholic sisterhoods. The first was estab- 
lished in New York City in 1856 by the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, where young girls were taught plain sewing, embroidery, 


dress and cloak making, the use of the different sewing-machines, 
and domestic duties. A like institution was established in 
Rochester in 1857, by the Sisters of Mercy, and another in the 
same place in 1873, by Sister Hieronyma, who took up this 
work after founding the St. Mary’s Hospital in that city. An 
Industrial Home is also in operation at Albany and at Brooklyn, 
both managed by the Sisters of Charity, and also the St. Josephs 
Industrial School of New York, a branch of the Institution of 
Mercy. 


HospitaLs FOR CHILDREN. 


A beautiful illustration of disinterested charity is shown in the 
recent establishment of hospitals for children. St. Luke’s Hospital, 
of New York City, has a department specially devoted to children, 
under thecharge of the Sisters of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh. 
The hospital has been in operation since 1850, and many little 
sufferers have been the recipients of loving care within its walls. 
In 1862 the New York Society for the Relief of the Ruptured 
und Crippled was established, and through its medium thousands 
of children and adults have been saved from complete depend- 
ency. Its beneficent operations not only relieve suffering, but 
restore to usefulness the crippled and deformed. The sisterhoods 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church have inaugurated a hospital 
work distinctively for children, though pursuing somewhat differ- 
ent methods. St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Children, in New 
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York City, and the Child’s Hospital in Albany, are institutions 
to which children are directed by humane physicians and ladies 
under circumstances where they cannot in their homes receive 
the care necessary to their recovery. Numbers of children in 
these hospitals have, by the superior care afforded them, and 
the skilful treatment of physicians, serving without pay, been 
saved from blindness and life-long incapacity in other ways. 

In connection with the great work for children, it would be 
gratifying to speak, did space permit, of its great beauty and efli- 
ciency, taken as a whole, as alzo of the more prominent workers 
in the several fields of labor, comprising ladies and gentlemen 
professing various religious faiths, and all possessing large hopes 
in the future of humanity. 


STATISTICS. 

A special report made by the State Board of Charities for 
1875 showed that the number of children in the institutions 
referred to, exclusive of those in industrial schools, day homes, 
and lodging-houses, was 17,791; of these, 9,404 were boys and 
8,387 were girls. The proportion of orphans was 3,889, and of 
half-orphans, 7,610. There were 3,110 about whom it could not 
be ascertained wiether their parents were living or not. 

The total amount expended on behalf of these childrea for 
that year, as nearly as it could be ascertained, was, in round 
numbers, $2,689,500. It is creditable to be able to state, and 
the knowledge must give satisfaction to every benevolent heart, 
that this large sum was in a considerable part derived from 
sources of private benevolence. 


ACTION OF THE STATE Boanrp. 

Notwithstanding the efforts put forth by the benevolent and 
intelligently informed on behalf of unfortunate children, up to 
the year 1875 the poorhouses of the State were largely used as 
receptacles for the rearing and training of this class. Subjected 
to the degrading influences and associations surrounding them, 
they were likely, as has been abundantly demonstrated, from this 
stage to graduate into pauper or criminal life. It is true, that, 


in some counties more enlightened than others, a provision 


was made for these children in orphan asylums; but at the time 
of the organization of the State Board of Charities in 1868, 
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there were about 2,663 children in the poorhouses and alms. 
houses of the State. ‘The Board, at the outset, promptly directed 
the attention of the Legislature to this evil as it affected the 
county poorhouses, and to the consequences of this system 
Nevertheless, at the beginning of 1874, the number still remain. 
ing in these establishments was 2,126, being a reduction of 
about 500. This reduction had taken place entirely in th 
county poorhouses. The numbers in the city almshouses ha 
slightly increased. 

In 1874 a special effort was made to gather statistics on this 
subject, and information was obtained by personal visitations of 
the secretary and members of the Board, the result of whic! 
was submitted to the Legislature. 

Subsequently, an Act was passed, requiring all healthy children 
over three years of age, except unteachable idiots, and those 
unfitted for family care, to be removed from the poorhouses and 
almshouses of the State by the first of January, 1876, and pro- 
hibiting their commitment in future to these establishments. 

This Act has been heartily supported by superintendents of 
the poor and other officials charged with the care of this class, 


and has been sustained by public sentiment throughout tl 


State. Its operation has resulted in the liberation of thousands 
of children from the dark destiny of poorhouse life, and has 
placed them in situations where they are likely to attain to 
honorable and useful citizenship. Grand results have already 
followed from this law; but it is impossible to estimate the full 
benefit that may eventually accrue to society by its operation. 

Having indulged in this retrospective glance, we will now 
turn our attention in an opposite direction, and consider the 
possibilities of the future, and the practical aspects that th 
subject now assumes. 


CuiLDREN Yet IN PooRHOUSES. 

First. The removal of healthy and intelligent children having 
been effected, as also the deaf and dumb and the blind, it would 
seem well to complete the work by accepting at once the prin- 
ciple as fundamental, that the poorhouse is not a proper place for 
children of any age or condition. 

The statistics relating to the defective children in the poor 
houses, which appear in the last report of the State Board of 
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Charities, were mainly based upon a personal examination ex- 
tensively made by the Secretary of the Board, This examina- 
tion shows that there were 112 diseased and crippled children 
over three years of age remaining in the poorhouses on the Ist of 
October, 1876, many of whom are of bright intellect, who, if 
separated from poorhouse associations, and placed under skilled 
medical treatment, might be restored and trained to industrial 
pursuits, and thus be made useful to society, and, in many 
places, self-supporting. 

There were, also, 128 of, the unteachable idiots and feeble- 
minded class. Their condition in poorhouses is deplorable, and 
a custodial institution is greatly needed, not only for them, but 
for such as, having no friends to care for them, have yet received 
training at Syracuse or New York institutions so as to be 
eapable, under competent supervision, of self-support. Under 
present arrangements, the only refuge for them is a return to 
the poorhouse from which they had been taken, and in which 
they soon sink down into a state where the benefit of previous 
training is lost. Under this system, also, the progeny of this 
class multiplies to increase the burdens of the tax-payer, and 


ower the standard of the race. Institutions of this character 


are already in successful operation, and are evidently a necessity 


here. | imagine that every superintendent of the poor in this 
State, if asked his opinion, would assert the great need of 
such an institution. At the State Convention of Superintend- 
ents of the Poor, held at Poughkeepsie in 1875, a resolution to 
this effect was unanimously passed. It would seem clear that 
the two classes of children referred to are entitled to equal con- 
sideration with those for whom proper provision has already been 
made elsewhere than in the poorhouse, and that the principle 
which required those to be removed is applicable to these that 
remain, and in keeping with justice and public economy. When 
they shall have been removed, it may be said that the system of 
rearing children under -pauper influences and associations has 
been set aside by the State of New York as something belong- 
ing to a less enlightened age. 


Neep OF INTERMEDIATE REFORMATORIES. 
Second. Another aspect of this important work presents 
itself'in the need of further provision for the reformation of idle 
and truant children. 
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The institutions which now receive this class,—the New York 
Juvenile Asylum, New York Catholic Protectory, St. John’s 
Catholic Protectory, Buffalo, and the Truant Home in Brooklyn, 


being merely local in their scope, afford only :partial relief in 


this direction, and to-day, in a large portion of the State, no 
provision whatever for this class exists. In our orphan asylums, 
it has been found that a class of children float into them who 
need a restraint and discipline that cannot be enforced in such 
institutions. The presence in orphan asylums of children who 
are uncontrollable under ordinary rules, exercises an injurious 
effect upon the other children. It is often so great that the 
utmost watchfulness on the part of the teachers cannot counter- 
act it. The interest, both of an ungovernable child and of 
the institution itself, requires its removal. 

To place such a child in a house of refuge, among incorrigible 
and hardened offenders, many of them mature in years and 
crime, is evidently unwise, and must result in an influence being 
exerted on him proportionately as injurious as his influence was 
injurious upon the children in the institution from which he was 
removed. 

There are also, in every county throughout the State, con- 
siderable numbers of children who have broken loose from 
parental control, who need some kind of reformatory training, 
and whom to send to houses of refuge would be impolitic and 
unjust. 

It is believed that, at the present time, there are, in these 
prison-like institutions, numbers of inmates of the vagrant and 
truant class, who, by their contact with criminal associations, 
are endangered, and become worse instead of better. In these 
institutions, as at present constituted, proper classification is not 
practicable. Hence the need of other provisions for those who 
are endangered by being committed there. 

This subject has already pressed itself upon the attention of 
county oflicials. At the last State Convention of the Superintend- 
ents of the Poor, after much deliberate discussion of this subject, 
it was resolved unanimously, that, ‘* Whereas, there are, in our 
cities and villages, large numbers of children whose unrestrained 
habits of life are leading them into pauperism and crime ; there- 
fore, be it resolved, that, in the opinion of this Convention) 
institutions of a correctional character, and intermediate between 


ed 
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the orphan asylum and the house of refuge, are needed, and 
that those institutions will attain the best results the more 
nearly they conform to the family system.” 

It being evident that further reformatory agencies are needed 
for the work of child-saving, it becomes very important that, 
at this juncture, we avail ourselves of the experience of other 
States and countries before setting in operation any new scheme. 

is believed that the Massachusetts system of a general visiting 
agent; the Michigan system, with its visiting committees in each 
county ; the Connecticut system, as illustrated in the Reform 
School for Girls at Middletown; the Ohio system, with its 
Reform School at Lancaster, based upon the family system, now 
in its thirteenth year, which has no walled enclosure, with 305 
inmates, and only five runaways recorded within the past year, 
afford features worthy of study. The French system, as illustrated 
at Mettray ; the Netherlands system, as seen at Arnheim; the 
Rauhe Haus system of Germany, and others, are worthy of care- 
ful consideration. 

It is claimed that the certified industrial schools and the 
reformatory schools both of England and Scotland, which are 
enterprises founded on private benevolence, and partly aided by 
the State, have attained highly satisfactory results, and are 
among the best methods now known for repressing crime and 
saving children. They should be thoroughly examined and 
fully comprehended by those devising new modes of procedure. 
But whatever methods may be adopted, it is safe to say that the 
following principles should be recognized :— 

First. The work should be under the control and direction 
of disinterested benevolence. 

Second, Its expense should be defrayed in part by private 
charity, in order to keep alive Christian interest and sympathy 
With its aims and objects. 

Third. The personal influence of those who engage in the 
work from philanthropic motives should be brought to bear upon 
each child, which, it is now generally conceded, can be best done 
under the family system. 

Fourth. The co-operation of women of elevated character is 


necessary to the attainment of the highest success. 


Fifth. The inculeation of moral and religious principles, tie 
10 
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awakening of hope, and the building up of self-respect, are so 
obviously essential as to hardly need mention. 

Sixth. NReformatory means and appliances should be adjusted 
to the child’s disposition. A knowledge of its antecedents js 
therefore necessary to the reformer. The delinquent child 
should be regarded as morally diseased, and a diagnosis of its 
moral condition held essential to its cure. 

Seventh. In small institutions, located in the country, where 
out-door employment, especially such as farming and gardening, 
is succeeded by indoor industrial training during the winter, 
thus drawing the wayward from city life by teaching them 
country avocations, good results may be looked for. 

Eighth. Parents able to do so, should be made to contribute 
to the support of their children while under reformatory treat- 
ment. 

Ninth. As far as possible, reformed children should be trans- 
planted away from the vicious associations by which they were 
led astray. 

Tenth. Interest in the children should be maintained, follow- 
ing them with watchful care and wise counsel till they reach 
maturity. 

It has been aptly said that it takes all the energies of one 
generation to save the next. With such formidable obstacles as 
lie before the Christian philanthropist, it behooves us to se 
about the task with faith and courage, for soon “the nig 
cometh when no man can work.” 


Desate ON Mr. Lercnwortn’s Report. 

At the conclusion of the paper, Mr. Letchworth said: ‘ Mr. 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen,—I realized, before I came 
here, that there would be present numerous and _ long-tried 
workers in the poor children’s cause, whose wise counsel and 
varied experience would be of great value to this Conference. | 
see their faces before me now. I have made this paper purpose- 
ly short, and have abridged it in the process of reading, that 
others, worthily more distinguished than myself, might be heard 


from. I hope and trust, the way being now open, that we shall 


have a full discussion upon this very important subject.” 
Mr. Lorp of Michigan said, that though he had been asked 
to supplement what might be wanting in the paper of Mr. Letcli- 
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worth, being associated with him on the committee, he did not 
see how he could add anything to so exhaustive asurvey. Some few 
years ago efforts had been made to remove the children from the 
evil influences of the poorhouses in Michigan. It resulted in the 
establishment, by the State, of an institution at Coldwater, for 
such children as were fit to be taken away from the poorhouses. 
The idea was to keep them as short a time as possible, till they 
were transferred to homes on farms or in private families. It 
was intended that no more children should be committed to the 
poorhouses after that; but the change in the times, the com- 
mercial pressure, and other influences had increased the number of 
dependent children beyond the capacity of the school, and at 
the present time there were still in the poorhouses of the State 
between two and three hundred children. ‘The school was being 
enlarged to accommodate three or four hundred in all; and the 
ultimate wish of the Board of Charities was to have another 
institution erected for the purpose of removing the remaining 
children from the county houses. Ile considered destitute chil- 
dren as the wards of the State. The State had claims upon 
their services in an emergency, and the children in turn had a 
claim upon the State to be taken care of, in default of parents, 
or parental ability. This care should be of such a nature as to 
render them valuable to the State. The speaker here referred 
to the sayings of Lycurgus, Plato, and other heathen philoso- 
phers, in reference to the duty of the State to its dependent 
children. The State of Michigan was endeavoring to take the 
best possible care of its wards. The reform schools were 
spoken of at some length; their walls had been taken down, 
their guards removed, and the boys were held there only by 
an appreciation of their own interests, and an attachment for 
their teachers. In regard to private charities, he remarked 
that the Sisters of the Roman Catholic Church had several 
institutions in Detroit for destitute children. They were man- 
aged with great efficiency. The Sisters seemed to have a 
peculiar faculty for carrying on a great deal of work with a very 
small expenditure of money. Their insane asylum at Detroit 
had sixty patients, who were most admirably cared for. The St. 


Vincent's Orphan Asylum for Girls, in Detroit, was the only 


institution (he was sorry to say) in the State of Michigan for 


looking after destitute girls. It accommodated about two hun- 
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dred. Almost all of them, before the age of sixteen or eighteen 
years, were able to find good places. The Sisters of the Immuac- 
ulate Heart had also an Orphan Asylum for boys in the same 
city, accommodating about sixty. It was in excellent condition, 
The Industrial School, under Protestant auspices, for the 
dependent children of the city, was also doing a great work. 
The children were furnished with books, good dinners, and 
occasional supplies of clothing. It was a very popular institu- 
tution, and deservedly so. The Detroit Board of ‘Trade gets up 
an annual festival for the benefit of this charity, from which the 
ladies in charge realize from $800 to $1,200 each year. 

Mr. Titton of Wisconsin said he was growing quite serious 
over this matter, and not only serious, but, he might say, almost 
burdened. The paper of Mr. Letchworth was interesting in its 
historical and suggestive character, but the hard fact remained, 
that as communities grew older, the appropriations for the 
criminal and unfortunate classes also increased. Advancing 
Kast, it was found that prisons were multiplying, insane 
asylums were multiplying, orphan asylums were multiplying, and 
paupers and all the criminal and unfortunate classes were con- 
stantly increasing. What was the logic of all this? What 


would be the condition of American society two hundred years 


hence, if all this kept going on in the same ratio? What the 
outlay in this direction would be, when the population of America 
had reached two hundred and fifty millions, was to him appalling. 
Is it true that there is a general defect in our methods of pre- 
venting crime and misfortune, or that we have not yet reached 
the bottom of this question? He thought we had a right to 
demand of the older communities, that, with their growing wealth 
and intelligence, they should grapple with this problem, and 
show us how to lessen the evil, instead of allowing it to increase, 
If they could not do this, then he considered we had a right to 
demand of them a confession that their methods are defective, 
or that they have not yet reached a solution of the problem. He 
wanted to know if our civilization was prepared to take hold of 
the evil lying back of all this. Was our civilization of sucha 
character as to be bold enough to interfere with the marriage 
laws of the country? What right had a diseased man or woman 
to be permitted to marry? What right had society to allow this 
class to increase and burden the tax-payers with their support? 
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[his question of heredity was too delicate a subject to discuss, 
nd yet it must be grappled with in order to conquer these evils. 
was 2 slow work, but he thought we should never advance 
ry mueh in the civilization of the world till we settled this 
uestion. It was a legitimate subject for such an organization 
as this to consider. Publie attention should be called to it. He 
vas very glad when he got hold of the pamphlet on the * Juke” 
ily. He thought it ought to be in every family in the land 
Instead of making the marriage laws of the country more liberal, 
they ought to be very much «bridged. 

Mr. ‘Toussy of New York said: There is another class of 
hildren not yet referred to, that may be numbered by the thou- 
ind. who are not idiots or truants or criminals. I refer to the 

elected ones. They are not orphans; they have something 

that answers to the name of home, though in a very minute 
degree, so far as home comforts are coneerned. I wish to eall 
your attention to an occurrence which took place in this building 
yesterday, showing one type of this neglected class. About 
four o’clock, I went down into the lock-up, at the northeast cor- 
ner of this edifice. It is a miserable place, ill-ventilated and 
poorly lighted. When the windows are closed in winter, the air, 
I am told, becomes so foul from the drunk and disorderly inmates 
congregated there, that animal life is sustained with great difli- 


i 


culty. On entering, I found two decently dressed men and a 
little boy, a boot-black, about seven or eight years old. I asked 
the jailer, “* What is this boy here for?” He replied, ** For 
pilfering fruit.” Then, turning to the boy, I said, “ Sonny, what 
is your name?” “ JimSweeny.” ‘* Have you a father?” * Yes.” 
“Does he know you are here?” ‘I don’t know whether he does 
or not.” ** What does he do for a living?” ‘ Don’t do any- 

** Do you ever go to Sunday school?” ‘No. THlaven’t 
got any clothes.” 

Turning to the jailer, I said, ** What do you know about this 
hoy?” ‘He is a bad boy, and he is connected with a gang of 
young vagabonds who have been stealing fruit all the summer.” 
“What do you know about his father?” “ His father is known 
as ‘ Patsey the Dog,’ because he is a miserable, drunken scamp, 


who goes walking round the streets, and if he sees a stray dog 


anywhere, he picks him up, keeps him a day or two, and then 
sells him for whiskey, upon which he and his wife get drunk. 
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They visit this police court very often. I am afraid this boy is 
steering in the same way.” 

Now, this thing will go on for awhile. By and by, when some 
of this Conference are visiting the state prisons, they will find 
that boy a confirmed, habitual criminal. Just so sure as society 
does not interfere, will that boy become so familiar with iron 
bars and jail life, that the state prison will have no terrors for 
him, and when at length he arrives at maturity, he will, like 


’ 


“Margaret the mother of criminals,” leave children to follow 
his downward course in crime, and burden the State. All our 
county jails are contributing to this dreadful result. What is to 
be done under these circumstances? The gentleman from Michi- 
gan told us that the State assumed a superiority over the parent 
in its control and care of the child. This is the only correct 
principle. Parental rights are all very well, but the State has a 
right over the parent, and it should come in, by its superior 
power, and take hold of the child of ** Patsey the Dog,” remove 
him from the influences that surround him, and preserve him 
from becoming a criminal, by placing him under better intluences, 


We have no institution for such children. The nearest to it is 

that known as ** The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Children.” Its powers and duties, however, are not of a class to 
9 


embrace the boy I have described, and we still need a provision 
for such children as the son of ** Patsey the Dog.” Society 
must rescue these neglected ones from their evil surroundings, or 
its burdens of crime and misery will be greater than can be borne. 

Mrs. Lowe i of New York spoke in confirmation of what Mr. 
Tousey had stated. In answer to Mr. Tilton, it seems to me the 
experience of England is, that for the last twenty years there 
has been a steady diminution of crime, and this is traced to the 
establishment of the certified industrial schools referred to by 
Mr. Letchworth. Crime has diminished in England absolutely. 
We certainly ought not to be discouraged, if we have not sue- 
ceeded to the extent desired, because we have never taken the 
trouble to care for these children properly. In the jails of every 
city in the State there are such children as Mr. Tousey de- 
scribed. ‘They go from there first to the house of refuge, then 
to the state prison. The reason why crime increases in the 
older comnfunities is to be found in our own neglect. With the 
example of England before us, we have every reason for hopeful- 
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ness. In the English county of Gloucester, thirty years ago, 
there were six jails, with about two hundred prisoners. ‘To-day 
five of the jails have been pulled down, as no longer needed. 
This is some of the fruit of the industrial school work. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the State of Wisconsin every hoy under 
sixteen years of age must be sent to the industrial school, 

Mr. Roosevett. The discussion has been somewhat divergent. 
The question of hereditary transmission seems prope rly to belong 
tothe afternoon discussion. I would like, however, to say a word 
on the original subject. The institution children are not desir- 
able. They are not able to take care of themselves so well as 
those children who have been brought in contact with the world. 


Children should be brought up in the position that they are 


intended to fill in life. On that account I object to their being 


taught to play the piano, unless they are going to make it a 
ameans of support. IT think England may teach us a lesson in 
this respect. Children educated in an institution are more likely 
to fall back into the depende nt classes than children broueht up 
outside in families; not because they are not pure on leaving 
the institution, but because they have not been accustomed to 
take care of taemselves. I understand that even in some coun- 
ties of our State the dependent children are all placed in families. 
I think more stress ought to be laid on this matter. Benevolent 
ladies think that during their early years these children should 
be guarded from temptation, and that this is best accomplished 
by keeping them in an institution. The fact is, that they are 
less able to bear temptation when brought up in an institution. 
In the event of dependent children being supported by the State, 
i law should be passed, limiting the time when the State should 
provide for such children in any institution. They should be 
transferred to families as fast as possible. 

Mrs. Marcus Sprnrine alluded to the marriage laws of Ger- 
many, restricting this privilege to classes competent to marry. 
She thought that America should copy somewhat in her statutes 
on the marriage question from those of the older countries, with 
a view to check the growth of the dependent classes, 

Mr. Braprorp did not know how it was possible to curse 
children more than by institutionizing them. He thought that 
such a proceeding was a very great crime. In his-opinion, a 


child brought up in an institution, and kept there year after 
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year, would not become self-supporting. Such children will he 
dependent upon the State as long as they live. On the other 
hand, he did not believe in the taking off of children to the 


West by the forty thousand. Ile wanted to know where they 
went to. Ile spoke of the danger of taking children from the 
street, directly into families, without any previous preparation, 
and advocated the institution as being, in many cases, a prepa- 


ration for family life, urging at the same time that the stay in 
the institution should be as short as possible. When children 
have been neglected, when their very natures have been vitiated 
by parental neglect, they muss go through an institution to be 
prepared for admission to any respectable family. 

Professor Cuace of Rhode Island said our poor children that 
have grown up to be men and women have proved to be quite 
as good members of society as those brought up in boarding 
schools. 

Mr. Crank, Superintendent of the Poor of Orleans County, 
N.Y., said: I represent a constituency of thirty thousand. | 
have been Superintendent of the Poor for four and a half years. 
I had sixty-four children under my charge. At the present 
time our county is caring for four. I place the children who are 
thrown upon the county in homes. Any home to me is better 
than an asylum. I would rather place children in a home than 
anywhere else. Homes in the country are the best for the boys 
and for the girls too. The boys learn to plough, and the girls 
are drilled to be useful and efficient housekeepers. When I place 
a child in a home, I visit it afterwards, and look after it. If I 
find the child is ill-treated, I take it away and place it in another 
home, where it will be well-treated. Before a child is sent to any 
home, I have it washed. I have good clothes put on it, and I se 
that this suit of clothes is kept up in the family where I place it. 
I have no difliculty in finding homes for children. When a child 
is brought to me, I advertise in the papers that I have a child in 
want of a home, and very soon there are a great many applicants. 
I select the best, and place the child there. I tell you, gentle- 
men, Christian homes are the places for children. 

On motion, this order of business was laid on the table at 
noon, to hear the reading of a paper from Mr. Dugdale. 

At 12 o'clock, the discussion of Mr. Letchworth’s paper having 
been postponed, a paper on— 
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HEREDITARY PAUPERISM, 
AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE ** JUKE” FAMILY, 
y Mr. R. L. Dugdale, a member of the Executive 
ittee of the New York Prison Association, as follows :— 
Jukes” is a pseudonym which was given to a numerous 
Ister County, N.Y., who came under the obser- 
the reader of this paper while making an oflicial exam- 
on of the county jails in IS74, in behalf of the Prison 
ssociation of New York. 
account of these ** Jukes” was embodied in a report and 
“1 to the legislature, in which was reviewed the har- 
itimacy, crime, pauperism, disease, and general social 
f the stock. In a revised form, it has since been 
printed, and created suflicient public interest to procure me the 
nor of an invitation to read the ] , t paper on ** Tlereditary 
rism, as illustrated in * The Juke’ Faun 
consideration of only one of the 


\ssociation Report. 


din abstract terms, juestion T am called upon 


ives an examination into the correlation which exists 


] 


logical, and 5 ‘ial puchnomena, In dis- 


aim constrained by the { 
nee of « tfects proc uced by e 


} 
{ 


© causes which are varia 
h are constant, as compared to those whicl 
and to bring adequate proof that a given effect 
cause ascribed, or a given cause the necessary 
"an effect noted. 
t observation of hereditary transmission 
, and was purely empirical. It consisted 
resemblances between the features of parent ai 
ionally eccentric traits. But when the 
he inquiry in its relation to disease, and th 
applied ascertained rules to produce or pr rpetuate a 
juality in a given animal, so : nake it the character- 
‘of a stock, the study was conducted with a degree of zeal 
and eXACLHESS which establish ad, beyond dispute, that here dity 
also transmits chronic constitutional affections, insanity. idiocy. 
ase, longevity, temperament, instinct, and passion. 
1] 
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But the doctrine of heredity has been pushed still further by 
those extremists who believe it is the preponderating factor in 
psychology, until it is claimed that genius, special intellectual 
aptitude, and recondite moral qualities are, of necessity, trans- 
mitted to posterity. It is here, more especially, that thes 
extremists are met by those who claim that adaptation to 
environment by variation of characteristics is just as true as 
permanence of types, is quite as necessary to the preservation of 
life through countless ages, enters as much in the formatio: 
of human character, and accounts for certain phenomena mor 
satisfactorily than does the doctrine of heredity. They urge that 
a knowledge of effects by no means necessarily leads to 4 
knowledge of causes, and that for this reason the advocates of 
hereditary transmission endeavor to fortify their position |) 
adducing doubtful analogies as a justification of their conclusions, 
if not as a form of proof. For instance, to say that becaus: 
instinct in animals is transmitted, therefore subtle moral quali- 
ties are equally transmissible in human beings, is one of thiesi 


unsound analogies; because there is a great difference in the 


effect of an invariable cause which persists unchanged for ages 
and of a variable cause that fluctuates in intensity with success- 
ive generations. Instinct in the animal is a mode of actio 
which has been fixed by the unchangeableness of the environ- 
ment through countless generations, until the faculty has becom 


» 88 
ry 


an **eternal memory” which stimulates the automatic acts 
while the human being, having the power to alter his environ- 
ment, has produced such a variety of changes in that portion of 
it which relates to his social relations, that no fixedness of mora 
character could be established which would correspond to tly 
automacy of instinct as found in the insect or the bird. Conse- 
quently, the human being is forced to have recourse to training 
to maintain in the child the kind of moral capacity found in tly 
parent, which otherwise would reappear by pure entailment. 
delieving that both heredity and variation are true, and thal 
the issue between those who magnify either side relates to th 
limits of each, and the precedence in order of importance of tl 
one over the other at alternate points, it seemed to me fortunate 
that I should find in the *‘ Jukes” so many intermarriages within 
the degrees of first and second cousins that they approximate to 
what breeders call ‘* breeding in and in,” laying, so to speak, 
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longside of cases of crossing into other stocks, so that the results 
‘homogeneous and heterogeneous causes could be contrasted, 
ind community of parentage submitted to the test of diversity 
of environment. 

I therefore grouped all the obtainable facts in the lineage 
iccording to the order of their occurrence, constructing genea- 

vical charts, so as to make the facts comparable generation to 
veneration, condition to condition, sequence with sequence. Thus 
were brought into relief the constant features that might be he- 
reditary, and, perchance, the cause of this constancy; thus was 
noted the eifect of environment, whether it could produce varia- 
tion in the posterity, and of what kind and degree. I thus 
excluded artificial arrangement, accepting what came as it came, 
because this seemed to be the surest way to exclude precon- 
ceptions. 

Sometime between 1740 and 1770, six sisters were born, who 


are the mothers of * the Jukes,” from whom have sprung five 


generations of children, and to which is to be added another 


ceneration, — the father of the husbands of two of the Juke 
women, — so that our study covers seven generations of people. 

To distinguish those persons who are directly descended from 

blood of these five women from that of the persons they 
narried, the former will be spoken of as “Juke blood” and 
the latter as “the X blood.” In this way we can facilitate the 
study of heredity. Inasmuch as we have no knowledge of the 
posterity of one of the sisters, we will call the other five by names- 
which begin with the first five letters of the alphabet,—** Ada,” 
* Bell,” ** Clara,” ** Delia,” ** Effie.” ‘* Max” shall be the name 
given to the father of the two husbands who married respect- 
ively Effie and Delia Juke. 

There have been tabulated, of the “ Juke” and “ X” stocks, 709 
persons living and dead, 540 of them direct descendants of the 
“Juke” sisters, and 169 of the X blood. Besides these, about 125 
more lives have been partially searched up, but have not been 
included in the tabulations, or arranged in the genealogical 
charts. In looking over these charts, upon which the entire 
present stuly is based, you will find lines of descent which are 
distinctively industrious, distinctively criminal, or distinctively 
pauperized. It is not claimed that because there is continuity 


of characteristics from generation to generation, therefore the 
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features are hereditary, but it is one essential element in such 
proof the validity of which is to be established as respects 
pauperism. 

With the Jukes crime preponderates in branches that spring 
from bastard stock, who have married into Xj; it favors | 
male lines of descent, and it is thirty times more frequent than 
in the community at large. Further, the criminal, as compared 
to the pauper, is more vigorous ; ** for very much of crime is thy 
misdirection of faculty, and is amenable to discipline, while ver 
much of pauperism is due to the absence of vital power, 


which causes from generation to generation the successiy 


extinction of capacity till death supervenes.” 

If we follow the intermarried branches, we find a preponderance 
of girls and of pauperism, which latter prevails to a degre 
ranging from four to nine times more than for the State, as b 
the returns of the State Board of Charities for 1871. 

The impudicity of “the Juke” 
greater than that of the average of women, and, as a result, one- 
fourth of the children are illegitimate, not a few of them being 
born during the imprisonment of the husband. It is furthe 


women is twenty-nine tin 


noticeable, that the families which contain criminal or pau 
brothers are those in which occurs prostitution among the sisters 
Where the brothers are reputable and honest laborers, so, i: 
the main, are the sisters chaste; and this relationship betwee 
brothers and sisters is so marked that we may aflirm of * th 
Jukes ” that prostitution in the woman is the analogue of crim 
and pauperism in the man.t 

We have remarked that the law of heredity is much mor 
firmly established in the domain of physiological and patholog 
cal conditions than it is as respects the transmission of intellect 
ual and moral aptitudes. In proportion as we approach features 
which are moulded by education, they are less transmissible, an 
more completely governed by the laws of variation, which ar 
largely referable to environment. For this reason, in estimating 
the significance of persistent social conditions, it is more safe to 
follow physiological traits as indices of heredity ; and where thes 
are found to be necessarily connected with moral, intellectual, 
or social phenomena, we shall have a firm foundation for assert- 


*« The Jukes,” 3d ed., p. 50. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
¢ Id., p. 25. 
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hat hereditary entailment is the proximate cause of such 
nomena. 
we compare the proportion of pauperism among the ** Jukes” 
ire diseased to that among those who are healthy, we shall 
it fifty-six out of a hundred of the diseased come unde 
charge, and only seventeen out of a hundred from among 
who are healthy. Irom the computation of the diseased 
excluded children who have died even of hereditary maladies, 
se such children have no significance as causes of pauper- 
they are only effects and exemplars of it. 
yf these eighty-five cases of disease, only two are of 
cular consumption, although this county shows a larger 


ortionate death-rate from this cause than from any other. If 


LOOK al syphilis, however, we shall find forty-two cases of 
nary and twenty-five of constitutional, making sixty-seven 


hty-five diseased persons, or st venty-nine per cent.— 


nost four-fifths. But although, by actual count, nearly eleven 


cent. of the * Jukes” are blighted with this disease, Ll am 
nformed by some of the town physicians who have ollicially 
ed the yoor for a number of years, that from twenty-five to 
cent. of the stock is thus tainted. 
ificant as are these figures, they are weak as compared to 
Csson which they teach, when we follow the ravaves of this 
f disorders from generation to generation, and see the 
of death, of blight, and of suffering they leave in their 
course. 
Now, we proceed, by citing instances, to determine how far 
necessary relation to hereditary pauperisin if 


y of the one depends upon the persistence of the 


the war of 1812, the oldest legitimate son of Ada 

whom we shall call Hans, became, at about twenty-five 

of age, a volunteer in a regiment partly raised in Ulster, 

; in Schoharie County. lollowing the regiment was a 
woman so notorious in her time, that she has left a traditional 
‘eputation of infamy in both counties which survives to this day. 
From her Hans contracted malignant syphilis. Ie was licen- 
lious in youth, and in after-life, indolent to a degree that he had 
lriven in the harvest-field to get a day’s work out of lim. 


ri 1 


orty-live, and again at fifty-two, he was in the poorhouse, 
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When he died is not certain, but he probably did not survive his 
fifty-fifth year. This man married a “Juke” first cousin, and had 
eight legitimate children, seven of them girls, upon whom hy 
entailed his disease, which, combined with the effects of th 
consanguinity of the parentage, seems to have produced marked 


social effects. 
The youngest daughter by this marriage was a congenital 
idiot, and drifted into the poorhouse with her father. She stayed 


there eight years, and, though the records make no statement of 
her subsequent fate, she probably died there at sixteen years of 
age. The relation between a fixed pathological condition- 

syphilis—and a casual social one—pauperism—as seen in th 
father, becomes a correlation in the case of the daughter. Wy 
thus authenticate absolute hereditary pauperism, for syphilis 


is a cause of idiocy. The disease which pauperized thy 
parent, and no doubt cut short his life, is entailed upon the 
daughter in a form so conspicuously blighting, that the statement 
of the case is also the proof that such pauperism is only th 
social aspect of physical degeneration ; and, as it runs two gener- 
ations before death cuts off the career, it is hereditary. As wi 
have established heredity at this point, let us see if there are 
not indications of its presence elsewhere in the lineage. 

The eldest daughter of Hans is weak-minded and blind, mar- 
ried to a man who is also weak-minded and blind, and she trans- 
mits, in the form of premature death, to six out of her eight 
children, the syphilis she has inherited in the form of imbecility 
and blindness ; the vitality of her two surviving daughters being 
impaired. A boy, aged five, died in the poorhouse ; one of th 
surviving daughters received out-door relief; and the other, at 
seventeen, was sent for vagrancy to the poorhouse, where a bas- 
tard child was probably born. This daughter is smitten wit! 
syphilis, and has two illegitimate girls, "hose fate I could not 
learn. Here inherited disease precedes, pauperism follows ; only 
a generation is skipped, and that generation is itself gravitating 
to the poorhouse. I said a generation is skipped, but I forget, 
this third daughter of Ada’s is a prostitute, which in the woman 
is the analogue of pauperism in the man. Then we have pauper: 
ism in that generation also; the only question to determine is, 
whether the licentionsness is hereditary. As a fact, we find it 
in every generation—the mother of the stock, Ada Juke; the 
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son Hans; the granddaughter and her husband ; the great-grand- 
daughters, who are both punished for * vagrancy,” which in 
t ese over-nice times is the official euphonism for prostitution ; 
ind the example survives for the great-great-granddaughters, 
inless they succumb to death. The sexual passion approaches 
to an instinct; it is more persistent in its entailment than is the 
sense of sight. In other words, it is organic, and therefore 
ansmitted by inheritance more certainly than the pigment of 
negro’s skin. Chastity, on the other hand, calls for the 

* Jukes” have put forth this kind of power very sparingly, chastity 
has not had the chance to become organized. Laziness is con- 
spicuous in four generations, the fifth being too young to have 
developed it. ‘The environment of example runs parallel to and 
constantly attends the continuity of the social habits, and is con- 
tributive to their perpetuation. With licentiousness here ditary 


the energies, with such a disease entailed and 


and wasting 
slowly consuming the life, it is not too much to say that the 
lothful habits are due to an undervitalized condition, which is 

deferred death ; while at other points disease smites with a 
stronger hand, and makes a fool or makes an infant corpse, leav- 


the surviving progeny weak and crippled, capable only of 


ging forth a posterity of dependents to recruit the proces- 


sion of woe on its way to extinction. 

The third daughter of Hans married a man who died of con- 
sumption in the poorhouse after being supported by the town 
for three years. Two of the four children of this cross between 
constitutional syphilis in the mother and consumption in the 


eo © 


father died young, a surviving daughter becoming a prostitute. 
The mother then married her “Juke” cousin, who also died of 
consumption. ‘There is reason to suspect constitutional syphilis 
in his ease, for he had a sister so affected, and both himself and 
brother were impotent, and consequently had no issue. Then 
she cohabited with a man who afterwards deserted her, by 
whom she had three illegitimate children, two of whom died in 
infancy or youth. The surviving daughter grew up a prostitute, 
with acquired syphilis, and has twice attempted suicide. She has 
had two love-babes ; and, although herself white, one of these was 
a mulatto girl, who was born in the poorhouse, and died of 


syphilis before her first year. Here again transmitted disease 
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or weakness mows down a portion of the children by preta- 
ture death ; those who survive being weak and falling back upoi 
public charity, in most cases with the disease that vitiates thei 
blood renewed by licentious courses begun by the great-grand- 
mother, Ada, continued unabated through the subsequent cen- 
erations, and carrying with them at every step pauperism or its 
alternative—extinction. ; 

Of the fourth daughter of Hans, I have no further informa 
tion than that she was a harlot before marriage, that she inher- 
ited constitutional syphilis, which, seems to mark the track of 
its progress by the death of two young children out of three. 

The fifth daughter was a prostitute, living in her sister’s 


brothels, with acquired syphilis in addition to the constitutional 


form. She died at thirty-nine, leaving three daughters, two ot 
whom are harlots, the youngest child being born in the poor- 
house and adopted by people of fortune. Ilere we liave p 
ture death, partly owing to inherited disease, producing 
house pauperism for the child, who is rescued by strangers, 
for this interposition, she might have grown up in the 
house, become the mother of some pauper’s idiotic bastard 
and so helped to make the present example of hereditary pat 
perism more conspicuous. 

The sixth daughter is also a prostitute, who was married 
her ** Juke” cousin, but repudiated her marriage with him; s| 
has three boys and three girls, all illegitimate. Her boys 


into a pauper, for his intelligence is low and his temperament 


stolid and sluggish. 

In reviewing the lineage of Hans, we find a continuity in the 
licentiousness which is almost unbroken; all his daughters ex- 
cept two being prostitutes, one of these latter being debarred 
from this fate by her idiocy and youth. Indeed, it is hereditary. 
In the next place, we find increasing undervitalization as we 
descend from generation to generation. Ada Juke was healthy 
and strong, living to seventy years. Ifer son Hans died earlier, 
probably fifty-five; he was weighted down with syphilis. Out 
of eight of his children, one dies prematurely at sixteen, the 
others showing marks of weakened constitution by -blindness, 
imbecility, and choosing the prostitute’s career in preference to 
work; while of the grandchildren, over one-third, or thirteen 
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 thirty-« ight, die either in infaney or childhood, the remain- 
cing less vitalized than their parents. 
we could only get another case contr: ith this one, in 
h the sum of the ancestral traits are equal, ed ofthe 
ure of disease and ditlering in fate, tl ase of ans would 
n indeed be a lesson. 
the younger brother of Tans. is communi 
nity, being children of the same father and mother: 
s equal consanguinity in marriage, 


These women were of good repute, and 1 beyond 


threescore years and ten. But Ilans had the advantage 


(", } } 


Yope of winning a wife whose mother, C 
aste; while Yope got a wife whose 
having had four illegitimate children, * them 
th brothers fought i he sa veciment and drew 
both were farm-lal Th ‘ar the conditions of 
h sets of children are equal., But Ye 
rsine through his veins, and his chil 
free from inherited contamination. Neither is there prosti- 
ion in his posterity, nor almshouse. ‘The out-door relief of 
s stock aggregates only four years in three generations. He 
| fourteen acres of |: , and his eldest son five acres more, 
twenty-six persons, in four generations, there are only 
when he died), 
ho committed suicide at forty-four, being 
self-support, self-respect, longevity, flourish 
» is not, therefore pauperism and prostitution fail. 
hese two examples do not prove your case? It is by 
lent that they are j ixtaposed. Then it would be fortunate 


he side these two, with 


f we could find another instance to Iay 
‘tity of origin, with pathological conditions similar to either, 
h social results equivalent. 
Well, Ada Juke’s fourth child, the sister ans, is this 
portune example. We will call her ¢ ) She was a 
ho married a mulatto of the XN blood. Ilere we 
a cross between two races who do not assimilate. This 
tto was lazy, licentious, and stricken with syphilis. I 
been unable to learn at what age the disease was con- 
racted, nor can I get positive proof that he entailed it upon his 


hildren, but I am told it is probable. This, however, is certain, 


12 
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every one of his children was licentious, two acquired syphilis, 
and their children died early. Every one .of this sister’s chil- 
dren received either out-door relief or resorted to the poorhouse ; 
eight out of nineteen grandchildren have received public charity, 
and some of the rest, when old enough, will yet receive it, for 
they are licentious, lazy, and given to prostitution or stricken 
with syphilis. Out of twenty descendants who married or 
cohabited, six were barren; out of thirty-one descendants, 
five are known to have syphilis and probably twelve, which 
would be forty per cent.; and nine have died between the ages 
of infancy and thirty-seven, or nearly one-third. In addition to 
the disease, licentiousness, and sloth of the stock of Hans, we 
have in Getty’s issue, a quadroon and octoroon progeny, who 
as a race are less robust than either of the pure races. The 
ease of Hans is a well-established instance of the degenera- 
tion of disease, carrying with it pauperism because of undervi- 
talization. That of the sister, less clearly marked as hereditary 
pauperism resulting from entailed disease, is an equally clear 
ease of undervitalization caused by a cross of repugnant races, 
and inheritable for that reason. Of the same stock, lying 
between the two, and as if for the purposes of contrast, is 
Yope, in whom neither disease or race admixture deteriorates 
the posterity, and therefore absence of pauperism and its ana- 
logue prostitution. 

I now turn to another branch, that of Effie. I have said that 
Max was born somewhere about the year 1720. He was irregu- 
lar in his habits, had illegitimate children, and became blind in 


his old age, the blindness reappearing in his posterity even to 


the fifth generation. One of his sons, who was a thief, married 
Effie Juke, the sister of Ada. They had at least four children, 
but the posterity of only one daughter has been traced to the 
fifth generation, and it forms one of the most unbroken lines of 
almshouse and out-door pauperism in the ‘* Juke” stock. 

This daughter was a basket-maker, lazy, and has been in the 
poorhouse and received out-door relief. She married her cousin, 
of X blood, who was licentious and lazy. He died in the poor- 
house at eighty-one. Seven children were their issue, fou! 
boys and three girls, every one of whom has been in the poor- 
house or received out-door relief, and every boy imprisonment. 

Unfortunately, with the exception of the eldest son Fritz, | 
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have little account of these children and their posterity besides 
that of oflicial records, which do not state what are their dis- 
eases or general habits. Fritz was sixty-four in 1874, a finely 
formed man, erect as an arrow, with a springing step and able- 
hodied. Nevertheless he has received eighteen years of out-door 
relief since he was thirty, he has been in the poorhouse, and 
has served a five years’ sentence in state prison. For many 
vears he has been a good church member, and accepts its charity 
with becoming meekness. Ilis oldest son is illegitimate. By 
his first wife, who was a * Juke” second cousin, a quadroon, 
and syphilitic, he had another son, who died in hospital during 

war. He has had five more children by his second wife, 
who is also his ** Juke” second cousin afilicted with the same 
disease in the form of blindness. Of these seven children, five 
have been upon the town. I have seen Fritz, his eldest illegiti- 
mate son, and his youngest boy, inopportunely meet in the par- 


lor of the poormaster, soliciting relief. The father was by far 


the most of a man of the three. ‘The eldest son was also finely 


proportioned, but looked more infirm than his father, for he con- 
tracted syphilis at thirteen, and limps to this day with a foot 
which was then deformed by it. The youngest son was more 
intelligent and less apathetic ; he was twenty-three in 1874, and 
at eighteen years of age had already received public charity. 

In this line, I ean find no evidence of inherited disease pass- 
ing from generation to generation. The blindness of Max seems 
to have been entailed along the other lines of descent and not 
this one. The only characteristics that are constant are idle- 
ness and licentiousness. I cannot, therefore, aflirm that the 
pauperism of this branch is from entailed disease. I cannot 
affirm that there is weakness in two of these men; they are 
conspicuously able-bodied. What, then, is the cause of the con- 
tinuity of the pauper condition? It seems to me to be explain- 
able only by the nature of the environment, geographical, indus- 
trial, and social. Briefly, to sum up this environment, I find 
Ulster County with inferior natural resourees of soil, peopled 
with a poor population burdened by a heavy population of poor. 
Her laborers receive low wages because they possess little skill, 
and these wages are made less by the closing up in winter of 
many callings, while a high rate of local taxation decreases the 


purchasing power of their income. Add to these, a lax and lavish 
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administration of the poor-laws, which invites dependence, and 
we have a number of concurring causes which produce a relatiy, 
retardation of local prosperity that prevents the county from 
keeping abreast of other sections. 

What is the process of social adaptation that has been proceed- 
ing for years in this population, and what are its causes and 
effects? ‘The abundance of flagging-stone and veins of lime and 
cement rock, which is a rare mineral; the limitation of farming 
by the stubbornness of the soil; the abundance of timber and 
tun-bark in its mountains; the existence of a canal that trans- 
ports coal to tide-water, determine what industries are most 
lucrative. These are quarrying, cement burning, hay farming, 
teaming, tanning, canalling, and lumbering ; which occupations 
are mainly of the grade of common labor. They call for mus- 
cle-workers, who, because they are muscle-workers, do not organ- 
ize intellectual functions, and therefore do not transmit them. 
The population that aspires to skilled or professional work must 
seek it abroad, and they immigrate. The rude laborers who are 
needed remain and multiply, and so a preponderance of that 
grade of population accumulates. The per capita wealth of the 
county is thus reduced by a double process, — the seattering of 
the enterprising members of the population; the concentration 
of those who have neither the disposition, the habit, or the 
power of saving. Upon ‘this groundwork, in addition to it and 
at further removes, the closing of industries in winter produces 
other important social phenomena. It tends to stimulate licen- 
tiousness, because of idle time, for occupation is necessary to 
maintain chastity. It favors laziness as a mere habit, aside 
from the apathy of disease. The curtailment of wages causes 
want, which necessitates public charity. This latter soon enters 
as an element in politics, and becomes an instrument deliber- 
ately used to favor pauperism, charity being now thrust on some 
who otherwise would never ask. The habit of relying on pub- 


lic help in winter is soon claimed as a prescriptive right by the 


recipients because they vote the proper ticket, and then we have 
a machine which feeds the evils it was designed to cure. 

So far, geographical and climatic causes produce a gradual 
social growth and organization which shape the fate and fix the 
status of the community in the industrial field, establish its 
economic grade, and partially determine its burden of taxation. 
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iis social growth seems to act as a “natural selection” of 
in stocks which give local individuality to the county. It 
ww remains to see in what other ways the process of social 
wth specially affeets the ** Jukes.” 
The uncommon licentiousness of the “* Juke” stock excludes 
from social recognition. The prudent housewife declines to 
irbor their boys as farm-help or their girls in domestic service, 
fear of seeing her own children contaminated. Public opinion 
excludes some of the ** Juke” children from the common schools. 
When they reach the marriageable age, the reputable will not 
cso them ‘**for better for worse,” because they see no other 


ative than worse. Thus * Juke” blood mineles with the 


ood of Juke, because it is derived from restricted 


stocks of 
Duteh extraction, unadmixed with foreign element, which causes 
wh a breeding in and in that at last the fifth @eneration 
of Ada Juke brings forth a child who concentrates the blood of 
Ada once, Bell twice, and Clara thrice,—six times aggregating the 
“Juke” consanguinity. Another child in the sixth generation 
mbines the bloods of Bell, Delia, and Effie onee, and Clara 
twice, besides an intermarriage in the X blood, giving a cumula- 
ion of seven in the consanguinity ; and in another child are 
mmingled the bloods of Ada, Bell, and Clara once, and: Etlie 
twice, besides the X blood twice, an aggregate of eight. But 
ese figures are below the truth, for some of the early intermar- 
iages into X have been missed. Had they been fixed, we might, 
the addition of a single generation, have a breeding in and in 
that would be marked by sixteen, or perhaps a higher number, 


in the consanguinity of the last generation. Here we have a 
remarkable unity of derivation in the stock, and where it is most 
close, there pauperism is most fixed. But the point I wish to 


emphasize is, that this consanguineous heredity is largely de- 
termined by social compulsion, exercised by the reputable 
spurning the stock. ‘This social ostracism vents its contempt 
by employing the family name of the *t Jukes” generically as 
aterm of reproach. 

What, then, can we affirm of the ascendancy of the geographi- 
‘al, industrial, and social environment just described? First, it 
masses a population of a homogeneous grade. Secondly, it coin- 
pels consanguineous unions within restricted stocks of this 


selected population. These favor the cumulation and_per- 
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manence of weakness, stolidity, or passion, and thus controls 


and confirms the hereditary traits of the ** Jukes.” Thirdly, 


the hereditary traits thus compelled have produced a special 
home environment of example which has contributed to fix the 
heredity acquired. Lastly, society itself has an organic life with 
features of continuity in the form of customs. Lavish publi 
charity becoming such a custom, it is manifest that certain fami- 
lies receiving help generation after generation will display a 
persistence of dependence identical in form to that produced by 
hereditary pauperism from physical degeneration, but entirely 
different in nature, and as easy to suppress as true hereditary 
pauperism is diflicult to control. 

In the lineage of Hans Juke, behold a consanguineous mar- 
riage compelled by social environment, coupled with a constitu- 
tional disease that produces pauperism and makes it hereditary. 
In the case of his sister, another instance of entailed pauperisin 
rising from across of races, probably combined with disease ; and 
in the next generation intermarriages caused by social thraldom 
and fastening the acquired traits. In the case of Yope Juke, 
we see the same social! dominance compelling consanguineous 
union, but no disease transmitted, no race admixture, and in 
the next generation a cross of bloods in X. Here hereditary 
pauperism finds no place. Lastly, in the case of Fritz, we 
have an instance of induced pauperism stretching over several 
generations, because the organization of society keeps up a 
vicious mode of administering relief, and we have a case simu- 
lating hereditary pauperism, but only illustrating bad 
ment. 


govern- 

In conclusion, let me say that several branches of the * Jukes” 
have moved away and settled in other States. They have tlius 
left the organized environment peculiar to Ulster County, and 
lived for several generations transplanted on another soil. The 
marriages have been in other stocks, and the posterity relieved 
of the effects of breeding in and in. What changes have ensued 
would help settle which factor is most potent in forming human 
character, heredity or environment; and if both contribute, to 
what degree, and in what form ; for we could make a comparison 
between those who have lived under continuous conditions in the 
old home and those who now live under altered circumstances in 
the new. I had hoped to make this addition, believing it better 
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to have a complete study of one family than the partial obser- 
vation of ten thousand promiscuous individuals ; but the study 
stands still; for how long it will continue to do so, 1 know not. 

What I have herein related, what I have elsewhere written, is 
purely tentative. The subject has great attractions: as science, 
because it links phenomena to phenomena, and reveals their laws ; 
as philanthropy, because the knowledge of these laws may be 
used as a weapon to conquer the vice, the crime, the misery 


which the science investigates. 


FurRTHER DeBATE ON Mr. Letrcuwortn’s Paper. 


Dr. Harris of New York, alluding to what Mr. Tilton had said, 
remarked that he had the same feelings awakened in him when 
he first began to look at the condition of the destitute children 
of New York, and at the children in the jails and reformatories. 
But now a more hopeful era had dawned in respect to this work 
for children, and that change was fairly photographed in this 
hall. Ten years ago such a statement of work on behalf of 
children as that prepared by our philanthropic citizen, Mr. 
Letchworth, such an interest in the welfare of his fellow-man as 
that exhibited by our busy merchant, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt of 
New York, and such a careful study of one particular family as that 

the paper on the ** Jukes,” by Mr. Dugdale, would have been 
impossible. The speaker had seen a sight at the Ballston 

rings’ Jail equally startling with that told by Mr. 'Tousey,— 
a little boy who did not know what was meant by the name of 
Christ, who did not know the Lord’s prayer, had been put in that 


} 


jail by the authorities of the county. He had sought out the 


county judge, and asked his help in endeavoring to save the 


child, and was successful. This is evidence that we are grow- 
ing. A few years ago this subject received no attention from 
the average gentlemen of our towns and villages. Since the 
work inaugurated by Mr. Brace in 1855, and by the Juvenile 
Asylum about the same time, we have seen that children could be 
treated otherwise than as criminals ; that they should in no ease 
he degraded ; in no case receive other than the attention of good 
and honest minds, who would endeavor to save them. That 
work has gone on steadily as the growth of the trees in the 
forest. What has been the result? Dr. Harris here introduced 


some statistics showing that since 1462 there had been a large 
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diminution in the number of arrests in New York of children 
under sixteen. Over thirty thousand children had been removed 
from evil associations, and sent forward to meet a better destiny 
Very few of these have been recorded as ever requiring any pro- 
tectory care, and to-day there are in institutions, which exercis 
a great moral force over them, a large number of children who, 
were they not there, would be filling the jails of our State. Wy 
can thus call by name to-day so many children who were on the 
very highway to crime before being placed in these institutions, 
Our friend from Wisconsin, looking at the matter as I did ten 
years ago, feels as if we were going to perdition with our wild, va- 
grant children, On the other hand, our excellent friend, Mr. 
Bradford, who has seen so much of children, and has had the 
honor of planting the best reformatory for girls at Middletown, 
announced to us that there is danger in institution life. But | 
do not suppose that we can safely say here that these institutions 
shall receive from our lips, or from our fingers, any stain or blem- 
ish. ‘There are so many of these children that must be treated 
just as we should treat people that are afllicted with a dangerous 
disease. I have no fault to find with institutions till they refuse 
to disperse and plant their children in homes when they have the 
opportunity. © The poor will have more children than they ought 
to have, and we shall be obliged to bear these burdens on ow 
shoulders until we can teach our generation the duty of obeying 
the laws of nature. It appears on the record of several institu- 
tions that children who knew no father, who had no hope in this 
world or the next, who knew nothing definite whatever, wer 
taught a little in an industrial school, then planted in homes 


a thousand miles away, and are to-day preaching the gospe! 


of Christ. Did I see no more encouraging aspect of the work 
undertaken by your boards of charities, than the fact that it is 
eas, to arouse the individual conscience of these persons, so thiat 
expressions of opinion that are fairly extravagant are allowed 
to escape from our lips, 1 would take heart. 

After all, do we not need to revert to certain first principles in 
our method of doing good work? I suppose that all these children 
can be saved except such as are diseased, idiotic, or imbecile. 
All we can do for those is to bestow upon them that humane car 
which their afflicted condition requires. I have seen the * Juke” 
family that Mr. Dugdale has described, and I have not seen one 
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of them that could not have been saved as a child, except those 
that were born without the use of their faculties. The boy that 
Mr. ‘Tousey saw down in the cell, yesterday, can be saved, even 
if he is the son of poor ** Patsey the Dog.” 

Mr. Tinron. Had there been no transfer of these New York 
children spoken of, and had the question of their reformation 
been grappled with, [ want to know whether the decrease in 
juvenile crime would have been as large as it is now? 
~ Dr. Harris. I think that question is fairly answered in saying 
that there would not have been such a decrease. ‘There is a 
vast number of children that sink right down through the jail 
and penitentiary into the state prison before they are eighteen 


vears of age, because they are not reached in time and educated. 


For example: in a little manufacturing village in Jefferson 


County, a visit was made to find out where one little boy be- 
longing to the criminal class had grown up. The boy was only 
nine years of age, and yet he was a thief. He had eight brothers 
and sisters, and not one of them could read or write. ‘There 
were many Others in the same village who had not received 
any common school education. Here was a family of eight 
children who could not read ; their mother could not read ; they 
worked in a factory; the father was a vagabond. Crime does 
increase in the juvenile population, but not in any such way as 
to discourage in the slightest degree the good work undertaken 
for children. 

Rev. Mr. Fessenpen of Connecticut. I should have been very 
happy to make a few statements in reference to the Connecticut 
Industrial School. Not that we consider it anything very 
remarkable, but because it was thought by many friends here, 
that in other States where they were agitating the question of 
creating schools for girls, they might be glad to hear something 
about its character. As Dr. Harris has alluded to that school, I 
beg leave to make a few remarks in reference to the results we 
have attained there. The school ten years ago had many difli- 
culties to encounter. The ladies of New Haven proposed to the 
legislature, that they should create a school for vagrant. girls, 
many of whom were brought daily into the police courts and 
sentenced to jail for sixty days. ‘That decided the destiny of 
the poor girl; for the child was branded as a criminal, and at 
the close of sixty days she had no friends. When she came out, 

13 
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she was ruined forever. That, sir, was the cause of ‘the creation 
of the Middletown School. The first step was to appoint a com. 
mission to find who were proper subjects for the school, and what 
was the number for which we should provide ; then what was the 
plan proposed for a school of this character, and how the plan 
should be executed. The plans were reported the following year, 
but the State deliberately refused to pay any attention to them, 
Then an appeal was taken to the people, with the feeling that 
if the facts were only known in the State of Connecticut, and jf 
the good women of that State would make provision for 
such a school, the State would help it. The result has been, 
that, after ten years, we find all our best hopes even more 
than realized. The proper subjects for such a school are 
viciously inclined girls between the ages of eight and sixteen, 
not necessarily orphans on the one side, nor imbeciles, nor 
addicted to any particular crimes on the other. The inmates 
are girls in distinction from boys, and the appointments of the 
school are adapted to girls only. The age is between eight and 
sixteen, though our experience tells us that it would be better 
to have the time during which the school exercises guardianship 
over the girls extended to the age of twenty-one ; that is, till they 
attain their majority. 

The school is found to be indispensable. We ascertained that 
in Connecticut there are three hundred, probably five hundred 
girls who are proper subjects for that school. It may be said, 
Why not put them at once into families? I beg leave to ask, 
Where. will you find the woman who will consent to take a girl 
like one of these into her family ? How many families can you find 
that will take a girl that has been born and bred under the worst 
influences, that is so stubborn they cannot manage her in an 
orphan asylum? To put her in your family with your children, 
does the greatest wrong to the child herself and to your family. 
The end and aim should be to give that child what she has never 
had, a temporary home, and combine with it an industrial 
education that shall fit her for the family. I say the aim through- 
out should be this: the school in which she is placed should be 
a temporary home, fitting her, as soon as possible, to be the 
inmate of a private family. Now,I might enlarge upon this 
point, but time does not permit; suffice it to say, the general 
plan of a school should be that of a family. At Middletown, 
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the school is divided into families of thirty members. You have 
to modify your plan somewhat. We came to the conclusion that 
thirty would be about the best number to have together. We 
place in each family a lady, representing the mother, who is at 
its head, also a sister, to act as the teacher, and a young woman 
who is the constant guardian of the girls,—three in each family. 
While under this training, we are all the time seeking for the 
girls good families in which to place them. Plenty of families 
offer, but they are not always such as we could desire. Families 
are Willing to take them for work, but such are not always desir- 
able. And we prefer to keep them. Another point is this: the 
school should be a private charity, employed by the State to do 
its work. I mean that it should originate with friends who have 
money placed at their disposal by private charity, and that the 
State should have its representative in the governing board. But 
it should be paid for by the State for the work done. 

It is asked, How can you take a child that has committed no 
crime away from its family and put it in a school of this kind? 
If she were the child of an insane person, or of a drunkard, you 
would then readily admit that the State should act as her guar- 
dian, because the parent did not know how to take care of her. 
Precisely so is itin this case. The State says to us, * Your 
Board of Trustees shall be the guardians of this girl until the 
age of eighteen.” We could wish it to be till the age of twenty- 
one. I do contend, in the light of our experience, there is every 
reason to hope that not less than seventy-five per cent. of those 


girls will become respectable and industrious women. The lady 


at the head of our school says, if the State will but give her the 
control of these children until the age of twenty-one, she will 
guarantee eighty per cent. of reformations. 

Without specially debating Mr. Dugdale’s paper, the Confer- 
ence here closed its morning session. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the opening of the afternoon session, at 3 o’clock, Mr, 
Foster of New York in the chair, it was announced that Mr, 
Z. R. Brockway of Elmira, N. Y., who had undertaken to pre- 
sent a brief report for the Committee on Penal and Prison Dis. 
cipline, had sent a despatch to say that he was prevented from 


leaving home to attend the sessions of the Conference. Mr, 
Sanborn stated that he had received a communication from Rey, 
E. C. Wines, D. D., LL. D., Prison Commissioner of the United 
States, in regard to the International Prison Congress which 
had been called to meet at Stockholm in August last, but, in 
consequence of the European war, had been postponed. Dr, 
Wines wrote, in substance, that the Swedish Government had 
now invited the International Congress to meet at Stockholm in 
the latter part of August, 1878, and that the British Government, 
through the interest taken in the matter by the Colonial Secre- 
tary, the Earl of Carnarvon, was collecting information in 
regard to the prisons and reformatories of the numerous British 
Colonies, in the most thorough manner, for the use of the 
Stockholm Congress. Dr. Wines expressed the hope that the 
Conference of Charities and the Social Science Association 
would use their influence in the several States of the American 
Union, to awaken an interest in the Stockholm Congress in 
each State, and to obtain, if possible, information more com- 
plete from these States than that now coming in from the British 
Colonies. Upon motion of Mr. Sanborn, the Conference passed 
the following resolutions, after which the subject of Prison 
Discipline was laid upon the table until the next year’s Confer- 
ence :— 


Whereas, The Government of Sweden and Norway has addressed 
an official invitation to all foreign governments to take part in the 
International Prison Congress at Stockholm, during the second half 
of August, in the year 1878, in compliance with which invitation, Dr. 
Wines, President of the International Penitentiary Commission and 
U. S. Commissioner to the Congress, proposes that each of the sey- 
eral States should contribute information and send delegates to the 
Stockholm Congress; therefore— 

Resolved, That the Conference of Charities now in session at 
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Saratoga, N. Y., hear with satisfaction of the steps taken by the 
Swedish Government, and by the British Government, through its 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, the Right Honorable the Earl of 
Carnarvon, to promote the usefulness and success of the International 
Prison Congress in 1878; and that this Conference desires to do its 
part toward the collection and transmission of information concerning 
prisons, reformatories, ete., in the United States, 
Resolved, That this Conference declares its earnest hope that the 
governors of the several States will take effeetive measures to secure 
the Congress, through competent persons, information on the 
prison question Within their several States, similar to that collected 
by the British Colonies in their respective jurisdictions, and that they 
will also take measures to have their States duly represented in the 
Congress. 

Resolved, That we have learned with much pleasure that Dr. 
Wines is preparing a work on “The State of Prisons and Prison 
Discipline and Reform throughout the Civilized World.” to be ecom- 
pleted and printed before the Congress meets, believing that such a 
work will be of great interest to the friends of this cause, and also 


greatly helpful to the cause itself. 


The Conference then considered the place of meeting in 1878, 
and several members took part in the discussion. It was pro- 
posed to hold the sessions of the Conference next year apart 
from those of the American Social Science Association, and the 
preponderance of opinion seemed to be in favor of meeting 
in some city of the West or Northwest. Finally, it was voted 
that the Secretaries of the Conference (Dr. Hoyt and Mr. Lord) 
should call the next meeting, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of the Social Science Association as to time and place, 
but with a preference for Chicago as the place, unless it should 
seem to be manifestly more expedient to meet in some other 
Western city. 

At 4 p.., the next subject in the regular order of business 
was taken up, being a report from the Special Committee on 
“Tramps.” As originally constituted, this Committee consisted 
of Rev. Edward E. Hale of Boston, Charles L. Brace of New 
York, W. P. Letchworth of Buffalo, Henry W. Lord of Pontiac, 
Mich., and F. B. Sanborn of Concord, Mass. Mr. Letchworth 
and Mr. Sanborn, being engaged on other committees, requested 


Prof. Wayland of Connecticut to prepare a special report in 
their stead, while Mr. Hale, the chairman of the Committee, 
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undertook to open the question by a general report, and by col. 
lecting information and opinions from persons of experience, 
several of whom responded to his inquiries. The communica- 
tions of Mr. Brace and Mr. Addeman of Rhode Island are the 
only papers of this kind here printed, and these will be found 
after the introduction by Mr. Hale, and the exhaustive report of 
Prof. Wayland. 


REPORTS ON TRAMPS. 


BY REV. EDWARD E. HALE AND PROF. WAYLAND. 


Mr. Hatve’s Rerorr. 

The Committee, to which was assigned the subject of Tramps 
and Vagrant Laws, have supposed their duty best done by 
simply opening the discussion here,—presenting different views 
of the subject, from different quarters,—without any attempt 
to reconcile contradictions, or to suggest a uniform system of 
administration. 

The chairman, therefore, has the honor to submit, with his 
own report, a special report from Prof. Francis Wayland of 
Yale College ; a communication from Charles L. Brace, Esq., of 
New York; and a copy of the Rhode Island Tramp Act. 

The phenomenon of a large vagrant population, consisting 
mostly of men, who prefer, in the summer months, to wander 
from place to place, and to live by beggary, is not a new one. 
The English statutes, in various endeavers to arrest such ya- 
grancy, show the existence of such a class, in very considerable 
numbers, at several different epochs in the last three hundred 
years. In Hakluyt’s Discourse of Western Planting, just now 
published for the first time by the Maine Historical Society, 
appears his description of the English difficulties in this way in 
the year 1584 :— 


“ But we, for all the statutes that hitherto can be devised, and the 
sharp execution of the same in punishing idle and lazy persons, for 
want of sufficient occasion of honest employment, cannot deliver our 
Commonwealth from multitudes of loiterers and idle vagabonds. 
Truth it is, that, through our long peace and seldom sickness (two 
singular blessings of Almighty God), we are grown more populous 
than ever heretofore, so that now there are of every art and science 
so many, that they can hardly live one by another; nay, rather they 
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are ready to eat up one another; yea, many thousands of idle persons 
are within this realm, which, having no way to be set on work, be 
either mutinous and seek alteration in the State, or at least very bur- 
jensome to the Commonwealth, and often fall to pilfering and thiey- 
ing, and other lewdness, whereby all the prisons of the land are daily 
pestered and stuffed full of them, where either they pitifully pine 
away, or else at length are miserably hanged, even twenty at a clap, 
out of some one jail.” 


Without careful analysis or discussion of all the causes of the 
recurrence of the tramp epidemic, it may probably be said, in 
general, that such an epidemic may be expected whenever any 
considerable change in the industry of a nation, or any consid- 
erable over-supply of labor in one or more branches of industry 
has, for the time, removed many unskilled laborers from the 
places where they had made their homes. In any change, it is 
the laborer least skilled who suffers. In proportion as the work- 
ingman has craft, or resource, does he secure employment even 
in the midst of change. It may be observed that Hakluyt 
charges the prevalence of vagrancy not to any dearth in Eng- 
land, but to England’s peace and prosperity. It is easy to see 
that any change in invention, by which ten men and a steam 
engine do the work of one hundred men, compels ninety men to 
change their occupation. Such an invention contributes to the 
prosperity of a country, but it changes the status of its popula- 
tion. 

The temptation to a tramping life is aggravated in such cir- 
cumstances as ours, where a state of war has taught, to a large 
number of laboring men, the methods of the bivouac, and its 
comforts, not to say luxuries, such as they are. To an old sol- 
dier, the hardships of a tramp’s life are not more severe than he 
has borne, perhaps cheerfully, in the line of his duty. And, 
among other things which war teaches to a nation, are the arts 
of marching,—of finding shelter and forage,—the habit of living 
on the country,—and the disposition to trust to-morrow to take 
care of to-morrow. 


In America, all these stimulants to vagrancy are quickened 
by the reckless generosity and hospitality of the people. To 
refuse to give to a wayfarer what is familiarly called ‘a meal 
of vittels,” has been, for centuries, regarded here as a sign of 
utter meanness,—almost unheard of,—and to be spoken of only 
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with contempt. To persuade people so bred to refuse the 
‘meal o’ vittels,” is now wellnigh impossible. This country 
produces food so readily, in quantities so enormous, that a series 
of proverbs, and of habits which they express, has come into 
existence, which show alike that, in the popular estimation, the 
meanest man has almost a right to food without work. ‘+ Where 
there’s enough for one, there’s enough for two,” is such a happy 


expression of the nation’s wealth. I happened to be in compa- 
ny, not long since, at a bountiful board, with some of the most 
intelligent gentlemen of the Northwestern States. As we slow- 
ly discussed the luxuries of an admirable supper,—such as, for 
superfluous abundance, the world might be challenged to sur- 
pass,—the tramp nuisance came under discussion also. Ladies 
and gentlemen alike pronounced anathemas on the vagrants who 
so alarm society and disturb the quiet peace of our highways. 
At last, I ventured to say that we create this army of tramps 
by the lavishness with which we feed them; that so long as a 
nation gave away food as readily as it gave air or water, there 
would be lazy dogs ready to take it on as easy terms. And 
then I asked my host if, in twenty years of his married life, any 
man had ever gone hungry from his door. He interrupted his 
abuse of the tramps long enough to say, that he thanked God 
no such disgrace had ever come upon his household, and he 
hoped it never would; that any man who wanted to eat might 
have what he wanted, if he would ask there ; and when I smiled, 
and looked from one to the other of the guests at that large 
table, I found that such was the fixed rule of each household 
represented there, and would continue to be. Whatever else 
might be done in Ohio to arrest vagraney, her children, it was 
clear, meant still to provide, as their fathers had done, that no 
man should be hungry long. It is said that a proverb is grow- 
ing up that ‘** No man was ever hungry in Ohio.” There is this 
cardinal difficulty which appears at the outset, in America, in 
any proposal to reduce the number of vagrants or vagabonds, as 
these people are called in the old statutes, or of tramps, as a 
happy innovation in language calls them now. 

No accurate statistics can be expected regarding a class of 
people whose distinction is that they have no status. 

The difficulty in the case is not new, but the rapid increase in 
the numbers of such vagrants has attracted attention, and excited 
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alarm through the whole country. A correspondent in one of 
the interior towns of Massachusetts writes that the tramp inva- 
sion has changed all the social habit of the country. He says 
that twenty years ago any woman within two miles of his church 
would have been willing to come, without escort, to any evening 
service in it, and to return home in the same way; that now, 
on the other hand, no woman in the town would willingly go 
alone after dark a quarter of a mile from home. Such is a state- 
ment from one point of view, of an evil which appears in another, 
when we learn that, in the year of 1875, the police of the city of 
Boston provided lodgings at night for 45,000 vagrants, and that 
in the year ending in June, 1875, the overseers of the poor of the 
same city provided more than 27,000 meals for vagrants, at its 
Temporary Home. It is impossible to present precise statistics 
with regard to a population so movable and slippery, for it is 
impossible to say whether the same man is or is not included in 
two returns. From the nature of his being, the tramp is here 
to-day and there to-morrow. Nor are statistics needed to show 
how large is the evil and that it is probably increasing. 

The oflicers who have most to do with the public administra- 
tion of vagrant laws, take the same view which charitable 
citizens take, who talk at their own doors with vagrants, in 
recognizing the fact that there are men who ask for lodgings and 
for food at the doors of well-to-do people, who in good faith are 
travelling from one place to another in search of work or for 
other reasons, and rely, not without cause, on the genuine 
hospitality of the country, rather than spend money for their 
quarters. For one such person, however,—who is called by the 
sentimentalist, the honest laborer,—there are twenty, not to say 
one hundred * professionals,” as the oflicers call them,—men 
who make travelling and begging a business. When the 
overseers of the poor in Boston compelled every man to saw 
wood who received a meal at the Temporary Home, one of these 
professionals replied that he had been eighteen years in the 
country without working a stroke,—he had begged his way, and 
was bound to do it as long as he lived. Such men—almost 
from the nature of their profession—contract alliances with each 
other, and assume the powers of a class. In one of Mr. Mit- 


chell’s notes regarding them, he gives the following speech made 
14 
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by one of a company of thirty-six, who met in the Lynn station- 
house, one night in February, 1875 :— 


“ Brother bummers, we are all bummers and tramps. We are now 
in the lowest trail of society. We go to a lady’s house and ask for 
assistance. ‘Why do you not work?’ ‘We would if we could vet 
it.” ‘Well, such a strong-looking man as you ought to work.’ ‘ Al! 
well, we submit.” Just then a new-comer entered, bringing his tin 
cup of coffee and three crackers, the usual allowance. With a wave 
of the hand, worthy of Micawber, the speech went on. “ Another 
bummer. Welcome, brother!—Some sing the praise of wine and 
beer, but give me Java coffee, All praise to the State which pro- 
vides such institutions as this for us; and as for our situations as 
tramps or bummers, we bow in humble submission.” 


The next morning this tramp appeared in good condition, and 
announced his intention of bumming a pair of boots that day. 

It is easy enough to say that such a professional vagrant as 
this is a criminal, and that the vagrant laws should be strong 
enough and swift enough to arrest him, and put him in a place 


of confinement, to the work which he is trying to avoid. It 
must be seen that the mere companionship with such men, either 
on the roads or in the station-houses, is, to the last degree, 
demoralizing to any honest man, who, in lack of work, is going 
from place to place to look for it. No man of much force of 
character, or with an established handicraft, is likely to be found 
in such travel for work. The man who is in it honestly, is very 
likely to be just the weak fellow who loses his self-respect and 
his self-control in the frequent association with the ‘noble army 
of bummers.” The mere tenderness of the government of large 
towns, which provide in their station-houses places for such 
persons to pass the night, makes provision for the associating 
together of some of the worst social pests with the men out of 
work who are the most likely pupils for the school of crime. 
Poverty is not crime, and the difficulty of deciding whether 4 
man be a laborer in search of work, or,a tramp trying to avoid 
it, is the difficulty which runs through the whole administration 
of the subject. For, under our system, the overseers of the 
poor need have nothing to do with criminals; and the con- 
stables, police, and other officers in the repression of crime, 
need have nothing to do with poor people. To remedy this 
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difficulty, in a measure, the State of Massachusetts, in 1875, 
authorized overseers of the poor ** to exact a reasonable amount 
of labor in return for food and lodging,” and to detain a person 
who had received food and lodging * till he had performed the 
work,” but not beyond the hour of eleven in the forenoon.” ‘The 
State of Rhode Island permits overseers to sentence men to 
ten days’ work in a workhouse. The State of Pennsylvania 
permits the sentence for a term of six months to county work- 
houses, but here a trial is required before justices. On the other 
hand, the far-seeing chief of police of Boston asks that the 
same power may be given to officers in his position, who in their 
station-houses relieve so many homeless people. He urges, with 
great force, that honest men are glad to pay by their labor for 
their quarters, and that, if dishonest men do not wish to, they 
should be compelled to do so. It is evident, however, that there 
is a difliculty under our system of personal liberty in intrusting 
to overseers of the poor judicial or penal powers ; or in intrust- 
ing to officers of justice the supervision of the poor. 

A practical difficulty, even greater, appears in all the country 
towns. While a large city can appoint an overseer of labor, 
who shall make sure that every tramp, or other traveller who 
receives public aid, shall do work enough to pay for it, this is 
almost impossible in a small community, where such tramps or 
travellers appear more seldom. You cannot well put an intelli- 
gent and useful man to watching a simple or a lazy one for half 
the day, only to be sure that he pays for his night’s lodging. 
In practice, the officer himself would prefer to give the tramp a 
railway-ticket, which would take him about his business. And 
this is just what the tramp wants and hopes for. It is what, in 
practice, he receives in nine cases out of ten. It appeared very 
clearly, in the interesting conference of charity directors at 
Lancaster, Penn., last year, that while the large county institu- 
tions were relieved by a vigorous application of the severe State 
vagrant law, the retired country localities were not relieved. 
The Lancaster County Almshouse reported a falling otf of near 
40 per cent. in the number of applications. But this seems to 
have risen from the fact that the reputation of Lancaster for 
sentencing vagrants had become well established. It is to be 


observed, also, that any measures which keep tramps out from 
station-houses, and other public institutions, throw them back 
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on barns, or other private quarters, for their lodgings. The men 
who pay taxes for the station-houses do not want, at the same 
time, to be receiving tramps as lodgers ; and an execution of lay 
so severe as to keep these men away from the officers of the law, 
works a hardship at the same time on the isolated dwellers jn 
separate farms. In all these points of view, the discussion of 
last year at Lancaster has great interest. 

The papers now presented will make suggestions of value upon 
all of them. Further discussion of them is here out of place, 
The following points may be named as those which it is desir- 
able to obtain in legislation : — 

1. Power should be given to overseers of the poor promptly 
to exact an amount of labor which will pay for lodging and food 
given to travellers. 

2. ‘This labor should be exacted in all cases, even where it 
seems an additional expense to the authorities. 

3. If oflicers of police are intrusted with charitable functions, 
such as the distribution of food, or the providing of lodgings, 
they also should exact a return, and have power conferred on 
them so to do. 

4. The practice of all counties, and all towns, should be made 
as far uniform as possible. It is to be wished that uniformity 
could be obtained in the legislation of different States; for the 
tramp easily passes from State to State. 


The wander-year of the German journeyman, so much praised 


by theorists, and so charming to romancers, was a system of 
travel, by which workingmen went from place to place, on foot, 
with the intention of learning, by personal observation, the 
methods of artisans in other towns. Legislation in America, for 
the restriction of the tramp nuisance, is always met by an ear- 
nest protest against’ any check on the workman’s privilege of 
thus going from place to place for such employment as may pay 
him well. 

The truth is, however, that, between the skilled workman and 
the professional tramp, there is a gulf as wide as that between 4 
skilled seaman and the most sea-sick land-lubber ; or between 4 
courtly nobleman and the beggar to whom he throws a penny. 
No oflicer of justice ever mistakes the one for the other, nor does 
anybody else. The statutes and customs of the continent of 
Europe have, from time immemorial, given to the trained cratts- 
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man, who carries with him the certificates of his profession, 
pri ileges not extended to other travellers. It would be impos- 
sible to introduce the same statutes and customs here. But all 
craftsmen here are associated with one or another social organi- 
zation of character, which would be glad to certify to their status, 
so far as they deserved any certificate. And it may be sug- 
vested to the societies of mechanics and other industrious men, 
that they would confer a favor on society at large, if they would 
form the habit of giving to every member in good standing, a 
certificate or diploma, which would serve him on his travels in 
America or in Europe as a sort of passport, showing the regard 
in which he was held at home. Any general custom of this kind 
would leave open to deserved suspicion the traveller without 
means, Without skill, and without purpose, who also was without 
any such recommendation. Nor would it be impossible — though 
it might be diflicult at first to arrange a system, by which 
venuine and trustworthy certificates of this character could be 
distinguished from the bogus certificates, such as Italian con- 
tractors sell (or sold) to Italian beggars. 

It is not probable that much ultimate good is achieved for the 
community by a severe administration of the vagrant law for 
a few months only, in any locality, followed by a series of lax 
months. ‘The tramps soon learn by their mutual communication 
which are hard counties and which are good ones. It may be 


granted that there is a difliculty, in small and poor localities, in 


persuading local officers that the time and expense necessary 
‘ 
i 


or the commitment to prison of a single vagrant, or of two or 
three, are worth the gain. Might not the difliculty be met, if the 
executive of a State would occasionally, and privately, name in 
advance a day on which all criminal tramps, or persons known 
to the law as vagrants, should be arrested and sent to the work- 
house? Loeal officers who cannot, and will not, keep on the 
alert all the time in this matter, would gladly unite with all 
others, two or three times a year, to rid the State of a nuisance ; 
just as a citizen who does not take much care of the public weal 
every day is willing to go to a town-meeting in the spring, and 
to another in the autumn. 

Any State which had the reputation of arresting its tramps 
two or three times a year, at periods unknown to them in 
alvance, would find that they kept out of its borders. And it 
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would gain this exemption without the necessity of that eterna] 
vigilance which is apt to be thought too high a price to pay for 
liberty. 

As practical hints either for legislation or in local adminis. 
tration, it may be suggested,— 

1. That, as far as possible, convenient public provision be 
made by authority for tramps, whether men or women, in every 
town; so that, except in extreme cases, no person need be com- 
pelled by humanity to receive them at his home. 

2. That in all cases, a return in work be extracted in pro- 
portion to the relief thus given, or given by individuals. In 
Mr. Savage’s words, ‘If they only wheel stones across the road 
for other men to wheel them back,” let them do the amount of 
work which stands for the amount of quarters and rations. 

3. The chief difficulty regarding laws against vagrancy is, that 
they are so severe that the average community will not attempt 
to enforce them ; or so complicated, that in a single case it seems 
to cost more than they are worth to enforce them. 

4. An enforcement in all parts of the State, on the same day, 
not before announced to the public, would make an occasional! 
blow so well known, as to produce the desired effect of punish- 
ment. The chance of a second blow of the same kind would, for 
a long time, free the highways of that State. 

5. Societies of workmen, whether charitable, protective, or for 
mutual improvement, would serve a public interest, by giving to 
ach member a formal certificate of membership, authenticated 
as genuine by proper authorities, which such members miglit 
carry with them~er€ travelling, and exbibit as letters of intro- 
duction. 

A complete registration-bureau in each large city might pub- 
lish from time to time a descriptive black-list of notorious 
deceivers. 


Professor WayLanD, to whom had been assigned the princi- 
pal part of the labor of reporting for Rev. Mr. Hae’s comuit- 
tee, followed the preliminary report of Mr. Hate by reading bis 
own report on Tramps. 
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THE TRAMP QUESTION. 
A REPORT BY PROF. FRANCIS WAYLAND OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Paupers, or those who are unable or unwilling to provide for 
their own support, may be divided, broadly, into three classes. 

First. Those who have been reduced to poverty by physical 
infirmity or mental imbecility or positive insanity, and whose 
condition renders it practically certain that they will be perma- 
nent paupers. 

Second. Persons fairly entitled to out-door relief. Perhaps 
no better classification of these can be given than is furnished 
ina paper in the Eighth Annual Report of the New York Board 
of State Charities, prepared by President Anderson, of Roch- 
ester University. 


“1, Cases of pestilence, failure of crops producing temporary fam- 
ine, accident, sudden commercial revolutions, or for the maintenance 
of families of soldiers during war. 

“2, Where ithe progress of science and the arts works sudden 
changes in manufacturing and mechanical processes to which per- 
sons in middle life are unable to adjust themselves—as in the case 
of the hand-loom weavers in England, or the introduction of iron 
for the construction of ships; or when the raw material of any kind 
of manufacture fails —as did the cotton supply in our late war; ora 

reak of fashion suddenly destroys the demand for certain goods, 
throwing large numbers out of employment in those handicrafts in 
which alone they are skilled. 

“3, Cases where the head of a family is removed by death or pros- 
trated by sickness, and where there is reasonable prospect of the 
mother being able to keep her family together and ultimately main- 
tain them. 

“4, Cases where aged and infirm persons are dependent upon rela- 
tives who are able to care for them, but unable to meet the whole 
expense of their support. 

“5, Cases of the sick poor who are too ill to be removed to the 
almshouse or the hospital.” 


It will be observed that the recipients of this form of charity 
are supposed to have homes in which the relief may be admin- 


istered, and that the circumstances calling for and justifying 
assistance are temporary in their nature. 
Third. Able-bodied persons without homes and without regu- 
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lar occupation, who are either unable to find employment or are 
unwilling to labor. 

The second subdivision of this third class, the able-hodied 
paupers who are unwilling to labor, are unfortunately too well 
known to us all under the familiar designation of * Tramps.” 

And as we utter the word Tramp, there arises straightway 
before us the spectacle of a lazy, shiftless, sauntering or swagyer- 


ing, ill-conditioned, irreclaimable, incorrigible, cowardly, utterl; 


depraved savage. He fears not God, neither regards man. Ip- 
deed, he seems to have wholly lost all the better instincts and 
attributes of manhood. He will outrage an unprotected female, 
or rob a defenceless child, or burn an isolated barn, or girdle 
fruit trees, or wreck a railway train, or set fire to a railway bridge, 
or murder a cripple, or pilfer an umbrella, with equal indifference, 
if reasonably sure of equal impunity. Having no moral sense, 
he knows no gradations in crime. He dreads detection and pun- 
ishment, and he dreads nothing else. Whether a refusal to com- 
ply with his demands will be followed by murder or a muttered 
curse depends solely on his chance of asafe retreat. Practically, 
he has come to consider himself at war with society and all social 
institutions. He acknowledges no allegiance, he asks no protec- 
tion, he feels no gratitude. He has only one aim,—to be sup- 
ported in idleness. He has only one fear,—to be deprived of 
his liberty. ‘Therefore, the offences which he commits are almost 
invariably those which require no labor in preparation, and call 
for no skill inexecution. They are inspired by no motive except 
a momentary impulse of gain or lust or revenge. The sight of 
a watch dog or the suspicion of a revolver will at any time turn 
him from his cowardly purpose and send him on a safer errand 
of villainy. 

The strength and sacredness of family ties, the love of mother 
or wife, or child, have often restrained, and sometimes reclaimed, 
a hardened criminal, to whom the idea of home was still a pres- 
ent reality. But this possible refuge of respectability is want- 
ing to the tramp. He has no home, no fam lytes. He has cut 
himself off from all influences which can minister to his improve- 
ment or elevation. His only associates are men and women of 
his own stamp. His only occupation is a lazy, loitering pursuit 
—if pursuit is not too strong a word—of food and lodging by 
begging or stealing. His only amusement is an occasional 
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debauch. Insolent and aggressive when he dares, fawning and 
obsequious when he thinks it more prudent to conciliate, but 
false, treacherous, ungrateful, and malignant always, he wanders 
aimlessly from city to city, from town to town, from hamlet to 
hamlet, wherever he goes, a positive nuisance and a_ possible 
criminal. 

If in the cities he is sometimes and somewhat restrained by 
wholesome awe of a vigilant and adequate police, in the country 
he has become the daily and nightly dread of all well-disposed 
persons. Indeed, his frequent presence in our village communi- 
ties has again and again transformed their quiet, peaceful life 
into a reign of terror. Murder, outrage worse than murder, 
arson, highway robbery, felonies of all kinds, and petty offences 
without number, have marked the passage of this unclean beast. 

The innocent little maiden on her way to school, the farmer’s 
wife busied about her household cares, the aged couple living 
remote from the habitations of their fellow-men, are alike the 
victims of his homicidal or licentious violence. Neither pity for 
helpless and trusting childhood, nor respect for gray hairs, stays 
for one moment his brutal hands. 

As Dickens has said of the English tramp,—and many of these 
cruel and cowardly monsters are contributions from the * mother 
country,’—** The pitiless rascal blights the summer road as he 
maunders on between the luxuriant hedges, where even the wild 
convolvulus and rose and sweetbrier are the worse for his going 
by, and need time to recover from the taint of him in the air.” 

Do you ask why the aid of the law is not invoked, and why 
prompt punishment is not visited upon these high-handed offend- 
ers? 

I answer, that your question touches one of the most trying 
aspects of this painful social problem ; viz., the difliculty of de- 
tection. The tramp has become such a common feature of our 
daily life, that he excites little remark. To-day, there are two 
or three seedy, sunburnt, ragged, dirty loafers lounging about 


your streets, or begging from door to door. Usually, you give 


or withhold your misnamed charity, as your fears or your easy 


good-nature or the caprice of the moment may dictate, your 

motive, in most cases, being to get them out of your sight as 

soon as possible. ‘To-morrow they are twenty miles away, and 

their places are supplied by as many more, with nothing to dis- 
15 
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tingnish them, in the eyes of the untrained observer, from the 
villainous visitors of yesterday. 

Meanwhile, an atrocious crime has been committed in that quiet 
neighborhood. Instant and vigilant investigation fails to fastey 
suspicion on any member of the little community. The conely- 
sion, then, seems forced upon you, that the offence was perpe- 
trated by some one of the tramps so recently seen in the village, 
But what tramp? Arrest one of these sons of Belial,—the one 
to whom vague suspicion most plainly points,—and what wil! 
you be able to prove against him? 

Possibly he can be identified, with tolerable certainty, as hay- 
ing been seen in the village within a few hours of the time when 
the crime was discovered. Beyond this there is in many or 
indeed in most cases no reliable evidence. 

But this only tends to show that it is physically possible that 
he is the guilty man. I need not remind you that this falls far 
short of the evidence necessary to procure conviction. At the 
most you have only proved opportunity. You have not shown— 
in nine cases out of ten, you cannot show—any especial motive 
applicable to the particular case. The burden of proof is upon 
you, and you can offer no evidence of the defendant’s past his- 
tory, or of any malign intent in visiting the town, or of any 
previous grudge or expression of ill-feeling against the sufferer, 
—or, indeed, of any fact legally tending to confirm your sus- 
picions of the guilt of the accused. 

You will find his photograph in no portrait-gallery of thieves. 
The police authorities are unable to recognize him as an ol 
offender. Ile has no home to which he can be traced. There 
is no clue by which the skilled detective can follow him to his 
accustomed hiding-place. He is simply a tramp. In other 
words, he belongs to that vast horde of idle and unprincipled 
vagrants, who, by the fatal indulgence or apathy of our criminal 
legislation, are permitted to roam, unchecked, throughout the 
length and breadth of our land. 

Ordinarily, flight from the scene of crime is an important ele- 
ment in the prosecutor’s case. But here the instant disappear- 
ance of the alleged culprit has little or no weight in the scale of 
presumptive evidence against him. It is only the customary 
course of the professional tramp. To wander from place to 
place is his daily habit. 
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multiply, with undue prolixity, the reasons for our 


position, the dilemma is as follows: Unless the stolen property 


ean be found in the possession of the accused tramp, or unless 
he sufferer from his larceny or his lust or his violence can posi- 
ly identify him as the actual offender, the chances are that 
ill go unwhipped of justice, with no result from the investi- 
vation but to produce a fresh feeling of insecurity in the com- 
munity, and to extend to the real culprit an implied license to 
pursue, unmolested, his career of crime. Meanwhile, another 
case has been added to the long and ghastly catalogue of unde- 
tected and unpunished outrages against person or property. 

Have I magnified the existing danger, or made my condemna- 
tion of a recognized class too sweeping? Are all vagrants to 
be ranked with actual or possible criminals? Is there not among 
them a considerable portion of deserving poor? 

The more accurate criminal statistics of England lead us to 
turn first to that country for confirmation of our statements. 
The returns of 1869-1870 show that about 60,000 persons were 
then wandering through England, Wales, and Scotland, of whom 
forty per cent. were computed to belong to the criminal class, 
and only about six per cent., by the largest and most liberal 
estimate,—and by some put as low as one per cent.,—were 
deemed to be honest wayfarers. 

One intelligent and experienced English police oflicer has said 
that ninety-nine out of every one hundred professional mendi- 
cants are likewise professional thieves, and practise either trade, 
as occasion serves. The same competent authority attributes to 
persons of this character the greater number of burglaries, high- 
way robberies, and petty larcenies that take place, and gives it 
as his opinion that, if the present system of permitting profes- 
sional tramps to wander about the country were done away with, 
a great deal of crime would be prevented. 

In the summer of 1870, I visited, at different times, various 
casual wards in London, at the hour when tramps or casuals ap- 
ply for a night’s lodging. 

Each applicant is examined by a police officer or detective, 
and the answers are taken down. 

The inquiries are according to the following formula :— 

What is your name? 

How old are you? 
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Where were you born? 

What is your occupation ? 

Where did you sleep last night? 

Where are you going to-morrow ? 

These inquiries are made because prescribed by law, but not 


the slightest credit is ever given to the answers. The tramp 


can have no conceivable motive for lying, and must lie from 
sheer force of habit. Nearly all had the stereotyped, profes. 
sional, indescribable air of habitual laziness, and a majority 
were more or less in liquor. 

They were, almost without exception, able-bodied men and 
women. I conversed with many of them. Each one told a 
very plausible story, with great fluency and much show of 
earnestness. They were willing and even anxious to work, and 
had worked until within a day or two, being idle only because 
it was impossible to find employment. But, when compelled by 
the officer to show the palms of their hands, it was at once ap- 
parent that a long time had elapsed since they had performed 
any manual labor. They certainly were not ‘ horny-handed 
sons and daughters of toil.” Indeed, whenever, on the ocea- 
sions to which I have referred, I encountered a collection of cas- 
uals, I was informed, by the detective in attendance, that tliere 
was not among them a single deserving person. 

To my unpractised eye, there was, at one of these interviews 
with the casuals, an applicant whose appearance led me to be- 
lieve that he might be an exception to the general rule. Ilis 
occupation, as he informed me, was that of a * translator.” He 
was a young man, with a mild, modest, rather intelligent, and 
generally prepossessing face. I said to myself, ‘* Here is, per- 
haps, a precocious but unfortunate linguist, suffering the too fre- 
quent fate of unappreciated genius.” It was, however, explained 
to me that the translation was not of some masterpiece of hu- 
man thought from a foreign into our English tongue, but of old 
boots (begged or purchased for a trifle) into shoes. I was sub- 
sequently informed that much money is often made in this way, 
sometimes from twenty to thirty shillings per week. The young 
‘*translator” confessed to having been occasionally ‘on the 
loose,” but said that he was tired of leading the life of a tramp, 
and would gladly go to work again if he had money with which 
to purchase the tools of his trade. 
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There was so much pathos in his tone, so much sadness in his 
tearful face, so much apparent sincerity in his professions of a 
desire to reform, that I could not help believing that I had found 
at last a genuine case deserving assistance. The detective shook 
his head, cautioned me against the danger of being imposed up- 
on, and even went so far as to say that the man was a palpable 
fraud; but I still held to my more benevolent belief. Accord- 
ingly, L informed the youth, that, if he would call on me at a 
given hour on the following day, with any one of the numerous 
testimonials to previous good character which he stated his abil- 
ity to produce, I would give him such assistance as he needed to 
set him up in business once more. He was profuse in his ex- 
pressions of gratitude, but he did not keep his appointment, 
and I have never seen him since that first conversation. 

It is certainly unnecessary to prove that the same general 
principles with reference to tramps hold good in this country 
which are applicable to Great Britain. If such proof were de- 
manded, I have only to appeal to the observation and experience 
of every one who has paid any attention to this phase of pauper- 
ism in the United States. 

Recent investigations by the State detective force of Massa- 
chusetts have led to the conclusion that the great body of tramps 
are professional thieves. Moreover, these officials have reason 
to believe that such vagrants are formed into organized gangs, 
under the direction of skilful leaders, with general headquar- 
ters in the western part of the State, where their plunder is de- 
posited and divided. 

The inner history of the recent disgraceful and disastrous 
riots in some of our principal cities reveals the fact that to large 
detachments of our great standing army of professional tramps, 
and not to the so-called strikers,” is mainly due the causeless 
and criminal destruction of most valuable property. It is, in- 
deed, a significant circumstance, that Pittsburg, which, doubtless 
from some good or bad reason, had long been the favorite ren- 


(dezvous of these wandering hordes, was the principal sufferer 


from their reckless outrages. But the destruction of property 


Was not the sole, or, the most dangerous, indication of the evil 
which has justly excited public alarm. The many wanton mur- 


ders, which give a darker coloring to this sad picture of lawless 
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violence, find their only adequate explanation in the balefy 
presence of the vagrant class. 

Now, there can be no practical difficulty, in the mind of any 
thoughtful citizen, in pronouncing such people as 1 have heey 
describing dangerous to the peace of the community, and de. 
serving such treatment as will put it out of their power to con- 
tinue their individual or organized warfare upon those rights 
which society is bound to protect. 

But, harsh as it may seem at first blush, there is no escea) 
from the conclusion, that when those who honestly desire em. 
ployment, but can find nothing to do, are reduced to the neces. 
sity of begging from door to door, they must, to all intents ani 
purposes, and with reference to the remedy to be applied to their 
unhappy circumstances, be classed with those who are unwilling 
to labor. In other words, all able-bodied beggars having no 
homes must, so long as they remain in that condition, be treated 
as vagrants, 


If this view of the case seem uncharitable and unnecessary!) 


severe, let me invite your attention to a few considerations 


which, in my judgment, fully warrant the position I have taken, 

First. It must be remembered, that in this country, it is, for- 
tunately, very rare that employment furnishing some remunera- 
tion cannot be obtained by all who are really anxious to secure 
work. 

Second. It should be borne in mind that the really deserving 
poor can usually find friends or acquaintances familiar with the 
causes which have reduced them to poverty, and who, if not 
able to assist them, will, at least, be willing to recommend them 
as worthy objects of private charity. 

Third. (Yo quote from the Tenth Annual Report of the New 
York State Board of Charities.) ‘* Examination has mace it 
clear, that by far the greater number of paupers have reached that 
condition by idleness, improvidence, drunkenness, or some form 
of vicious indulgence.” 

Fourth. It is of the utmost importance, on every sound prin- 
ciple of moral and political economy, that the habit of begging 
should be promptly and effectually discouraged. 

The desire, active or dormant, to evade the consequences o! 
the primal curse, “By the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,” is a well-recognized and ever-existing fact. 
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and stimulated by homelessness, poverty, and a dissolute life, the 
genuine tramp is ready-made, If dormant, a very few instances 
of injudicious almsgiving will prove a temptation to habitual 
vagrancy Which is rarely resisted. That is not true charity, but 
a short-sighted and most harmful weakness, which withdraws or 
suspends all motive for legitimate labor. It has been well said, 
that ‘ta tramp is one who wishes to live by the sweat of another 
man’s brow.” The slightest aid, therefore, whether in the form 
of food or money, which is not earned by an equivalent amount 
of labor, only fosters a tendency to improvident idleness which 
may be said to be inherent in human nature. 

The evils resulting from much of the so-called charity of the 
present day cannot be too strongly emphasized. One man as- 
sists the beggar at his door because he fears to offend him; 
another, because he dislikes to turn away a possibly deserving 
case ; another, because he has neither leisure nor inclination to 
ascertain the truth of the pitiful story which has excited his sur- 
face sympathy; and yet, in every instance in which assistance 
has been rendered, he has, probably, only confirmed the applicant 
in his determination to live without labor. 

“ He tells you of his starving wife, 
His children to be fed, 
Poor little, lovely innocents, 
All clamorous for bread— 
And so you kindly help to put 
A bachelor to bed.” 

But if we indulge ourselves in the violent supposition that the 
applicant tells a true story of absolute destitution caused by no 
fault of his, is it wise in the long run, or justifiable on any cor- 
rect principle of almsgiving, to afford relief without exacting a 
labor equivalent? Does not the assistance furnished, without 
any suitable return, costing the person aided some honest exer- 


tion, injure rather than benefit the recipient? Are we not man- 


ufacturing tramps while we believe ourselves to be simply helping 


the unfortunate poor? The truthful answer to these pertinent 
inquiries is not far to seek. Careful and minute observation has 
demonstrated, beyond all reasonable doubt, that it is difficult to 
exaggerate the demoralizing influence of homeless mendicancy, 
or the rapidity with which the descent from decent, self-respect- 


sn¢ : On oc ae , . . ‘v 
ing Industry to shameless laziness is effected. 
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The honest, reluctant beggar of to-day, telling his sad story 
of undeserving suffering and enforced idleness, in a very few 
weeks matures into the professional tramp, coining his unblush- 
ing falsehoods as fast as he can talk, receiving alms without 
gratitude, and ready to “ turn again and rend” the hand held 
out to help him—and all this, mainly, if not solely, because he 
has learned the fatal lesson that he can always find careless oy 
credulous listeners, who are practically willing to aid and abet 
him in his efforts to live without labor. 

Two questions remain to be answered :— 

First (and in less genexal terms than those which we have 
been using). Who are vagrants? 

Second. What shall be done with vagrants? 

I do not know any better definition of vagrants than the one 
given in the Massachusetts Statutes for the year 1866 ; viz., * All 
idle persons who, not having any visible means of support, live 
without lawful employment; all persons wandering about and 
visiting tippling-shops and houses of ill-fame, or lodging in gro- 
ceries, outhouses, market-places, sheds, barns, or in the open air, 
and not giving a good account of themselves; all persons wan- 
dering abroad and begging, or who go about begging from door 
to door, or place themselves in the streets, highways, or other 
public places to beg or receive alms, shall be deemed vagrants.” 

Accepting this definition, if you please, as sufficiently accurate 
for our present purpose, our next inquiry is, What shall be dow 
with vagrants? The evil, as we have seen, is one of enormous 
magnitude, and unless speedily arrested, threatens the very life 
of society. It therefore calls loudly for heroic treatment. 

Observe, then,— 

Vagrants are paupers, and therefore need relief. 

They are able-bodied, and are therefore competent to con. 
tribute to their own support. 

They are, as a class, disposed to prey upon the community, 
and the community is entitled to adequate protection from their 
lawless violence. 

It seems to follow, therefore, that they should be placed in 4 
situation which will,— 

First. Provide for their necessities. 

Second. Compel them to perform useful work. 

Third. Prevent them from committing crime. 
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Fourth. Render it impossible for them to propagate paupers. 

This, of course, involves the idea of confinement, with enforced 
labor and separation of the sexes. Now, such confinement with 
enforced labor may be under the immediate direction and control 
of the town or county or State authorities, and for a longer or 
shorter period. 

The laws of Massachusetts on this point, recently enacted, 
permit each town or city within its borders to give temporary 
relief to vagrants under such regulations as to labor, with certain 
limitations, as the authorities of such town or city may see fit to 
prescribe. Wherever this plan has been thoroughly tried, it has 
greatly diminished the number of vagrants infesting that partic- 
ular locality.* 

The plan, already legalized in Massachusetts, has been for 
years pursued to some extent in England, under the charge of 
the guardians of the poor districts. But, owing to the expense 
of providing facilities for work, and the very small amount which 
ean be earned in this way (the kinds of labor enforced being 
almost exclusively oakum-picking and stone-breaking), many 
districts have made no arrangements for what is called * the 
labor test.” 

It is, however, easily apparent, that this mode of dealing with 
the vagrant problem, although, perhaps, good so far as it goes, 
is wholly inadequate to the suppression or very material dim- 
inution of the evil complained of. For,— 

Ist. The avails of such labor are merely nominal in amount. 

2. The vagrant has no opportunity of learning any useful 
trade or occupation. 

3d. The vagrant is let loose upon the community for a con- 
siderable proportion of the working hours of each day, with the 


added privilege of roaming at large during the entire day and 


night, if he elects to avoid a temporary seclusion from general 
society ; and,— 


* When the city of Springfield, which imposed upon wandering papers, to 
whom it furnished lodging, the task of breaking stone till 11 a.m. of the following 
day, housed five vagrants nightly, the city of Hartford, Conn., less than thirty 
niles distant, with about the same population, was giving nightly shelter to about 
one hundred tramps, and, as the Hartford authorities could not well turn appli- 
cants Away When there was room for them in the lock-up, they are said to have 
been driven to the pitiful device of keeping the windows open during the coldest 
season of the year, 


16 
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4th. This mode of relief leaves it optional with cities and towns, 
whether they will put this, at best, inadequate remedy into prac- 
tical operation. 

These, and other kindred objections, apply, it will be observed, 
to any system of affording temporary relief, accompanied }y 
temporary labor. 

But if cities or towns should, under legislative sanction and 
authority, attempt, however thoroughly, to deal with vagraney 
as an offence, to be punished by confinement with labor for a 
term of months, it would result in the establishment of a great 
number of small workhouses, with an immense aggregate outlay 
for salaried officers, and, in every way, a very large disburse. 
ment, to be met by greatly increased taxation. The smaller 
towns would naturally seek to evade the enforcement of a law 


which entailed so much expense, and thus this poor remedy 


would have only partial application. 

Again, the mere fact that a vagrant is found in Pigsgusset 
to-day, and, if not arrested there, will be in Hardscrabble to- 
morrow, certainly furnishes no good reason why Pigsgusset, 
although, perhaps, a thriving village, should be obliged to afford 
him a home and a suflicient support. Moreover, the inevitable 
result of such a system would be, that those towns which are 
situated on main lines of travel between great business centres, 
would be compelled to sustain the lion’s share of taxation. 

Once more, if the arrangement of the matter under this system 
were committed to the several counties of each State, the plan 
would, in many of the smaller States, be open to the same objec- 
tion. ‘There would still be an unnecessary and wasteful multi- 
plication of workhouses and salaried officials. 

If I may venture to assume that the reasons which have been 
urged against intrusting to cities or towns or counties the 
application and enforcement of laws in restraint of the tramp 
nuisance are valid and controlling, we will proceed to consider, 
very briefly, the only agency remaining to be examined; viz., 
the States. 

So far as T am aware, the wisest and most feasible plan yet 
devised for dealing with the vagrant dilemma is contained in 4 
bill prepared and offered to the last Assembly of the State of 
New York by the * State Charities Aid Association.” Ounitting, 
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for the sake of brevity, many minor, but most essential details, 
its main features are as follows :— 

Adopting the existing judicial districts of the State as the 
basis of distribution, it provides for the appointment of a board 
of seven managers for each district, such managers to be reim- 
bursed for their actual and necessary expenses while employed 
in the discharge of their official duties, but to receive no compen- 
sation for their time or services. It is, moreover, expressly 
provided, that no member of the several boards of managers shall 
be interested, directly or indirectly, in leasing or hiring build- 
ings or land under the 4th section of the act, or in any contract 
for repairing or furnishing any of the buildings to be used as 
district workhouses, or in any contract for supplying food, raw 
material, or other merchandise, for any district workhouse. 

It is made the duty of each board of managers, within six 
months of the time of their appointment, to hire buildings suit- 
able for the confinement and employment of vagrants, 

Proper provision is to be made for the separation of the sexes, 
by placing them, respectively, in buildings so far removed from 
one another that all inter-communication is practically impos- 
sible. 

It is, moreover, wisely prescribed, that no female officer or 
subordinate shall be employed in any building designed for men, 
and no male oflicer or subordinate in any building designed for 
women, 

It is made the duty of the board of managers in each district 
to decide upon the kind of employment suitable for the persons 
committed to each district workhouse ; to provide for their neces- 
sary custody and superintendence, and, in such provisions for 
sate-keeping and employment, to have due regard to the forma- 
tion of habits of self-supporting industry in the inmates, and to 
their mental and moral improvement. All powers requisite to 
the carrying into effect of these provisions are conferred upon 
the managers. 

The managers are to open an account with all vagrants duly 
committed by the local magistrates to the workhouses in their 
respective districts, charging them with all the expenses incurred 


by the managers for their board and maintenance, and crediting 


, them with a fair and reasonable compensation for the labor per- 


furmed by them, and at the expiration of their terms of sentence, 
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paying to them such balance as shall be found due to them at 
the time of their discharge. 

The “ contract system ” is strictly prohibited, and no person 
is to be allowed to oversee the labor of the inmates who is not 
employed and paid by the managers. 

So soon as the workhouse in any district shall be prepared to 
receive inmates, it shall be the duty of the justices of the peace, 
police justices, or other magistrates of such district (any law to 
the contrary notwithstanding) to sentence and commit all per- 
sons convicted of being vagrants under any existing or future 
law of the State, whether such law shall apply to the whole State, 
or to any special county thereof within which said person shall 
be convicted, to the district workhouse of the judicial district 
in which such conviction shall take place, for a term not less 
than ninety days or more than six months on the first convie- 
tion, and for a term not less than six months or more than one 
year on a second or any subsequent conviction. 

It is also made the duty of every magistrate, justice, and 
court which examines or convicts or commits any person, under 
authority given in this act, to cause a record to be kept of the 
name, age, birthplace, occupation, last place of residence, and 
kind of employment, of all persons so committed by them, 
together with the reasons given for, or the particulars of the 
vagrancy charged. <A copy of said record is to be transmitted 
upon the official order of the commitment of said persons to the 
superintendent of the district workhouse, as a part of the paper 
or order which shall accompany each person to the workhouse, 
and the superintendent of such workhouse is to enter and keep 
in a book of record all these and such other facts as are by law 
required concerning the inmates of poorhouses. 

It is further provided that the managers of each district, hav- 
ing hired two or more buildings and land suitable for the con- 
finement and employment of vagrants, shall make an estimate of 
all necessary expenses to be incurred in establishing, equipping, 
and maintaining said workhouse for the year ensuing, and shall 
then apportion the expense, so estimated, among the several 
counties composing the district for which said managers were 
appointed, pro rata, to the property tax of each county, as the 
same shall be determined on. 

An explanatory appendix to the bill, of which we have given, 
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as already indicated, only the salient points, defends its general 
design, and predicts the beneficent results to be expected from 
its adoption and enforcement, in such clear and cogent language, 
that we make no apology for quoting it without abridgment. 

It should be added, that this * appendix,” as well as the bill, 
whose wise provisions we have been considering, proceeds from 
that most useful organization, the State Charities Aid Associa- 
of the State of New York. 


“ TIaving learned that the impression prevails among members of 
the Assembly that the establishment of district workhouses, as pro- 
vided by Assembly Bill, No. 79 (reported favorably by the Judiciary 
Committee), will entail expense on the people of the State, we wish 
to call your attention to the fact, that it is, on the contrary, a measure 
of the wisest economy, for the following reasons :— 

“1, Because it proposes to transter from the county jails, where they 
spend the time of their sentence in absolute idleness, all persons con- 

icted as vagrants, and place them in workhouses, where they will 
be compelled to support themselves. The counties will thus be 
relieved of the burden of maintaining thousands of idle and vicious 
persons while they are undergoing punishment 

“9, Asystem of reformatory treatment will be carried on in the 


workhouses, and it is believed that a portion of the inmates will by 


this means be rendered permanently self-supporting. 

“3. The proposed discipline w#ll become irksome to incorrigible 
vagrants, many of whom will leave the State, and thus the work- 
houses will, both by reformatory and deterrent influences, materially 
diminish the vicious population of the State. 

“4. The actual expense of establishing the workhouses will not be 

‘cat, Since the members of the board of managers are to receive no 
salaries, and the bill provides only for the hiring of buildings, and the 
purchase of furniture, tools, and raw material for the employment of 
the inmates 

“As no buildings are to be erected, the number hired can at any 
time be diminished, should the diminished number of vagrants war- 


rant such a step.” 


Another consequence which we may reasonably hope would 
result from the passage of this bill, or one embodying kindred 
provisions, and embracing the same general principles, by any of 
the States of our Union, deserves to be noticed. We have. I 
think, a right to infer that such a legislative enactment, rigidly 
enforced, would drive from beyond the confines of the State, so 
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protected, all tramps who succeeded in escaping arrest, and dis. 
perse them over adjoining States where no such laws had been 
adopted. 

The communities so invaded would soon be driven, in self. 
defence, to resort to similar legislation, until at last there would 
be no State in which able-bodied vagrants would be permitted 
to roam at large, disturbing the good order of society, stealing 


or destroying the property of law-abiding citizens, wantonly 


taking or endangering human life, and generally bringing a 
grievous reproach upon our boasted civilization by the daily 
spectacle of lawless violence unchecked and brutal crimes un- 
punished, 

If it be urged that the professional tramp is rarely reclaimed 
and returned to the ranks of honest labor, we reply that the 
attempt at reformation has never yet been made under hopeful 
conditions. When punitive measures have been put in force, the 
term of sentence has always been so brief as to exclude the pos- 
sibility of genuine amendment, or of acquiring any knowledge of 
such trade or occupation as will not only maintain the vagrant 
while in confinement, but also teach habits of self-supporting 
and self-respecting industry. 

Surely, alike on moral and economic grounds, such an experi- 
ment is well worth being put to the test of a thorough trial. 


Letrer FROM Mr. Brace, 
CHILDREN’s Alp Socrety, New York, August 28. 


Dear Mr. Hare,—I regret that I cannot be present at the 
Convention in Saratoga, but at your request I give my views 
briefly and informally on the tramp question. 

First. Nothing can ever prevent the annual inpouring of 
vagrants and tramps every winter into the large cities, to enjoy 
the benefit of city charities and the excitements of winter life in 
the city ; nor their exodus in the spring, to obtain chance jobs 
in the country, pick up alms, and enjoy a gipsy life in the warm 
months. 

Second. We can, however, control this annual migration. 
The cities can force vagrants, as New York did last winter, to 
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7 to the almshouse to do whatever labor our institutions have 
to offer; not permitting a lodging in the station-house more 
than three consecutive nights, and rigidly forbidding street beg- 
cing. The villages and towns can carry out measures similar 
hose so successful in New York, refusing all house-assist- 
but giving tickets which entitle the tramps to a night’s 
lving and meal at some designated house of reception, where 
work can be required. Any tramps violating such rules, or 
sing to labor, are summarily imprisoned and compelled to 
Third. There seems need of some pass-system, like that 
employed in some of the English counties. That is, a tramp or 
vagrant, belonging to a certain State, and journeying towards 
another, under our present poor-laws, should be required to 
show some ticket or pass making this evident. Our different 
States and cities are not half strict enough in executing the 
residence-lgws about tramps. The secretary of the New York 
State Board of Charities has, however, been very vigilant and 
tive in compelling other communities to take care of such of 
their own vagrants as come under his charge. But in the city 
of New York there seems hardly any effort in this direction, and 
each winter we support thousands of poor, homeless, and sick 


persons who drift in from other States. It would be easy to 
compel every tramp either to prove his residence, to ** move on,” 


or to be confined as a vagrant and set to hard labor. 

Fourth. Unfortunately, the result of rigorous measures in the 
rural communities will be to force the tramps into the large cities, 
where it is more difficult to put them under close inspection and 
supervision, Still, the same measures can be carried out in New 
York and Boston, as in small towns, and indeed with more con- 
venience. For in all small communities, the difliculty is to pro- 
vide labor for the idle and lazy, while in a city almshouse there 
ought to be no great obstacle to this. 

Fifth. Yor deserving and industrious homeless persons, who 
are able and willing to work, there should be ** bureaus of labor,” 


) 


like that under the New York Commissioners of Emigration. 


In the spring, an expense of a few dollars could easily put such 


laborers where they would be self-supporting. This wouid be 
cheaper than support in an almshouse, and infinitely better. 


Sith, Great caution should be used about house-assistance 
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and door-alms to tramps. It serves to support and perpetuate 
the business. Still, if a community make no public provision 
for vagrants, humanity will compel such assistance fro 
individaals. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. L. BRACE, 


Tramp Act or Runope Isianp. 


The Legislature of Rhode Island passed a new tramp law, 
June 1, 1877. There has been but a period of three months 
since its passage. Copies of it were posted on the highways by 
which the State is entered, and the opinion of the oflicers in the 
smaller towns is quite distinct, that it has materially reduced 
the number of vagrants, With reference to the city of Proyi- 
dence, the Secretary of State, Hon. John M. Addeman, writes ;— 


“ As the law did not go into operation till the 11th of June last, the 
time has been rather short to give it much of a practical test. | 
understand that pursuant to the provisions of sect. 5 of the Act, copies 
of the law have been posted on the highways leading from the towns 
in this State bordering on the adjoining States, and this may possibly 
have prevented some tramps from entering our State. 

“The overseer of the poor of this city informs me that in Provyi- 
dence there have been no prosecutions under the law. ‘The season of 
the year is not one in which we are liable to be much troubled with 
this class of vagrants. The law provides that tramps may be set to 
work on the highways. However this might work in the country 
towns, our overseer does not think it would be practicable in this city, 
where there is an ample force for all our highway work. He prefers 
our statute which authorizes the arrest of vagrants, and imposes a 
penalty of six months’ imprisonment at the house of correction and 
state workhouse, to the ‘Tramp Act.’ The penalty is more severe, 
and [ presume he thinks it has a more deterrent effect.” 


The following is the Act (Chap. 646 of 1877) : — 


AN ACT FOR THE PUNISHMENT OF TRAMPS. 
It is enacted by the General Assembly as follows : 
SecTION 1. Every able-bodied man who shall go from house to 
house, or from place to place, begging, or who shall otherwise seek 


the means of subsistence by begging, shall be deemed to be guilty o! 
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lemeanor, and upon conviction thereof, before any justice court, 


be sentenced by such court to hard labor upon the publie high- 
wavs. or other public work of the town in which he shall have been 
0 victed, for aterm not exceeding ten days; such labor to be per- 
formed by suc h offender in the custody and under the direetion of any 
rof highways, or officer discharging the duty of surveyor of 


surveyol 


hwavs, or such other publie officer or contractor as mies have 
ff any publie work for such town, 


ror. 2. Every able-bodied person who shall apply to any overseer 


{the poor of any town for rel 


‘lief on Support WwiV, by such overseer 
the poor, be provided with work upon the highways or upon some 
public work of the town where such application shall be made, 

, 


id put su h applicant at work for a term not exceeding ten days, 
inder the direction of the surveyor of highways, or the officer dis- 
r the duty of such surveyor, or such overseer of the poor m Ly 
applicant to work upon some othe ublie work of such 
under the direction of the officer or i 
Shine, for a term not exceeding ten days: 
person convicted under the preceding 
be supported and relieved by such overseer of the poor while 
erson is employed and faithfully labors upon such highway or 
‘work, or is in the execution of a sentence imposed under the 
section hereof; and if any person neglects or refuses to 
n the work assigned him under the provisions of this section 
tt, he shall be deemed to have committed the misdemeanor 
in the first section of this act, and may be convicted and 
for such offence as is in the said preceding section provi le d, 


ro 3. Any surveyor of highways, or officer having charge of any 


i¢ work to whose custody any person convicted of violating any 


vision of this act shall have been sentenced, may employ any 
ns to compel such sentenced person to work, authorized to be 
employed by the superintendent of the state workhouse and house of 
‘ection to compel the inmates of that institution to labor, or he 
may use such means to make such sentenced person labor, as may be 
employed by any keeper of the asylum for the poor in the town where 
such sentenced person shall have been convicted. 
t. Every person convicted for a second time of violating the 
isions of this act shall be sentenced to the state workhouse and 
house of correction for thirty days 
SECT. 5, The overseer of the poor for any town adjoining another 
state shall cause a copy of this act to be posted in some conspicuous 
place, on or near every highway leading from an adjoining state into 
such town, 


17 
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DEBATE ON TRAMPS. 


Prof. Cnace of Rhode Island. This subject is a most important 
one. As the legislation of Rhode Island has been referred to, | 
may say a word about it. The enactments were passed 
May. It is generally believed they were unnecessary. There 
were on the statute-book previously acts quite adequate to 
cover the case. By our laws in existence some eight years, an) 


vagrant is liable to be arrested; any beggar or any tramp could 


be tried before a justice’s court, and, if found guilty, he was sen- 
tenced to the workhouse for at least six months, and could he 
held for three years. We had alarge number of that class, T 
are the most numerous, next to the drunkards. The picture to-day 
has been rather overdrawn, I think. I don’t believe this class ig 
so bad asthe drunkards, They are about as ready to be reformed, 
about as ready to conform to the rules of the institution in which 
they are placed. We had a large number of young persons, 
who had escaped from New England merely because they wanted 
to see the world, come back to us again. By our laws now, all 
persons of that class are arrested and disposed of in the way 
I have suggested. The danger lies in confounding the persons 
who are running away from work with those who are going after 
it. We have occasionally had persons sent in under sentence of 
the court who were honest men, seeking occupation and not find- 
ing it. But our board is clothed with the power of terminating 
the sentence at any time, when it is thought best so todo. | 
think we are not very much troubled with tramps, and the laws 
which were enacted during the last May session were suggested, 
I think, by some outrages which had occurred in other parts of 
the United States. We have not suffered very much from 
tramps in our State. You will readily see, that if every mai 
who is found on the street begging is liable to be arrested, tried 
by the court, and sentenced to the house of correction from six 
months to three years, he will stand a very fair chance of get- 
ting some work to do. I refer to this because the quotations 
which were made from our statute might lead to the apprehen- 
sion that we had no laws previously in force on the subject. 
Mrs. Dax of Boston. I have had more or less experience for 
the last thirty years with the tramp. In my estimation, Prof. 
Wayland has not been severe enough. It is not very dillicu! 
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} 


to find work for tramps. But, so far as I know, only 


philan- 
] 
1 


thropic persons want to find it. The municipalities and legisla- 
tors don’t want to find it on account of polities, for fear of losing 
political influence. Asa remedy for this, | would begin by dis- 
franchising the tramp. The man who is not fit to support him- 
self, is not fit to vote for a member of the legislature. J think 
that would strike the axe at the root of the tree. It is almost 
always possible to find reasonable work for a man to do, if any 
one would set about it. I feel that the municipal authorities 
neglect their duties. It is their province to care for the streets 
and sidewalks, and see that they are kept clear of ice and snow. 
Last winter, in the city of Boston, we were nearly blockaded by ice 
and snow. When we wanted persons to clear away the snow 
from the roofs of our houses, there was hardly a square at which 
you could not find tramps waiting round, but when asked to 
work they wanted to know how much they were going to get. 
None of them would be satisfied with an ordinary breakfast. 
They wanted meat and eggs and things that we did not have for 
ourselves. ‘The people who were not able to pay for the clean- 
ino of the sidewalks before their doors were soon informed about 
it Ly the police. The same winter the city of Boston paid thou- 
sands of dollars for a soup-kitchen. Why was not this money 
ised to set these able-bodied men at work upon the labor that 
needed to be done ? In reference to the remarks of Mr.‘ ilton, 
about restricting marriage, by way of curing pauperism, Mrs. 
Dall said: We might with advantage impose the German restric- 
tion upon marriage. I don’t think a pauper has any right to 
marry, nor do I think the State has a right to allow him. 

Dr. CapwaLaper of Philadelphia. 1 was informed by a gen- 
tleman living on a thoroughfare near Philadelphia, that he had 
offered employment to some thirty tramps and, with two or three 
exceptions, they had always accepted it. They went to work 
removing stone. The speaker thought that the recent troubles in 
Pennsylvania had mainly arisen from the large influx of people 
into manufacturing and mining districts, and from the neglect 
of agriculture. ‘The latter was now being more attended to, and 
was taking off many from the mining districts. ‘The population 
in the mining districts of Pennsylvania had increased 109 pet 
cent. in less than a decade, while in the agricultural districts 


| 


he increase was very light, say five per cent. A bureau was 
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recently established in Philadelphia for the purpose of encouras 
ing emigration to agricultural districts. The speaker had seep 
a difliculty in the matter, arising out of a want of confidence oy 
the part of poor people in the representations of this bureagy. 
regarding the agricultural advantages of any given locality. | 
had recommended, by way of meeting this difliculty, tha 
bureau be managed by the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which had branches throughout the country. 

Mr. Tousry of New York. We were accustomed during the 
yar to have a song about certain armies marching ** three hundre 


thousand strong” 


; the same might be said with regard to | 
tramps of the present day, and the question, how to dispose of 
them, is one of prime importance. The opinion seems to be gene- 
ral, that the tramp will not work, if he can live without it. If 
this is really the fact, then we must take measures to con 
him; for until this is done, all hope of restoring him to 
ranks of the self-supporting is vain. 

But how is this to be effected? By the passage of laws mak 
ing the solicitation of alms a criminal offence, subjecting tl 
otfender to arrest and compulsory work. Let the tramp found 
begging be taken into custody, and made to labor for his foo! 
Let him receive the same treatment wherever he goes, and when 
he discovers that there is no place in the State where food can 
be had without its equivalent in labor, he will be apt to get ove 
his scruples on this score. Both in the city and country ther 
work enough for him to do. In the city he can be employed 
cleaning streets, cleansing sewers, etc.; this is proper work fo 
the tramp. We have not, sir, in the country, scarcely, a con- 
tinuous mile of public highway, where the sides are not encum- 
bered with briers and bushes; and in some places the Canada 
thistle is so thick, that unless taken hold of at once, it will re- 
quire generations to completely eradicate it. The tramp can, 
in the summer season, be employed in clearing the roads ani 
fields of this troublesome weed. Instead of imposing the task 
upon the farmer, let it be done by these lazy vagabonds, who 
ought also to do all the work on the highways, clear out the ob- 
structed watercourses, drain the swamps, and, in winter, shove! 
the snow and keep the country roads in a passable condition. 
No work, no food! Let this course be pursued and a tramp will 
never be seen the second time in the same place. That is what 
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1 would do with the tramp, sir. The remedy is so thorough, in 
my estimation, that in a short time the tramp would be driver 


t of our borders, and then honest labor would not have to sup- 


ill give you an illustration of two types of tramps. We 


ave in New York a number of public squares ; passing through 

one of these, a tramp eame forward and said, ** Mister, ¢ 

say a word to you?) Tam a poor young man out of work ; 

you give me a few cents to get something to eat! 

“* My friend, you have made a mistake ; you don’t want anyth 

to eat, it is drink you want. You want money to fill that b 

n your pocket.” W here upon he took out of his poeket a half: 
hottle, drew the cork, and attempted to put it to my nose, 

saying, ** Don’t you think that is pretty good stuf’ Now, a 

man ignorant of the character of this animal, would say, * My 
‘fellow, | am very sorry for you, here is a quarter.” That 
a type of the fraud tramp. Passing through the same square 
inother occasion, a very large, muscular man came up to me 


id said, ** Can | speak to you? fe | repli 1 that I did not have 


wything for him. He turned upon me sharply and said, * You 


putting on too many airs; who asked you for anything ?’ 
' 


and treated me to a string of adjectives not to be repeated in 


this presence. This was a type of the man who in the country 


htens farmers’ wives into giving him whatever he asks for. 


Both of these classes should be made to work, either in prison 


The diseussion of the tramp question was her 


adjournment of the Conference. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Conference reassembled at 8 o’clock, p. m., Hon. Joun 
\V. L. Pruyn of New York in the chair. 
Mr. Sanporn of Massachusetts offered the following resolu- 


tion, Which was passed : 


lved, That the Secretaries of this Conferen 
t New York and Mr. Hf. W. Lord of Michien 
e Proceedings as fully, and in an edition « Muny Cop ; 


find expedient. 
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The last report read at the Conference was from the Com. 
mittee on Public Buildings for the Dependent Classes, of whi 
Dr. M. B. Anderson was the Chairman. Dr. Anderson, being 
seriously ill, had called upon Dr. Wilbur of Syracuse to writ 


and present the report upon a special branch of the subject, 


and this was done as follows :— 


BUILDINGS FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND TREAT. 
MENT OF THE INSANE. 


BY H. B. WILBUR, M. D., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Lest I shall seem to transcend the proper limits of my topic, 
I may say, at the outset, that any general policy that prevails in 
the management of the insane should determine the character 
of the buildings erected for their use; and, in turn, the form, 
ete., of the buildings occupied will more or less affect the mor 
or modes of management of their inmates. Here, as in the 
natural world, there are reciprocal relations between structur 
and function, and the nature of some of these relations wil! 
perhaps appear as we follow the discussion. 

It is safe to estimate the number of the insane in the United 
States, at the present time, as at least 45,000. Of these,» 
per cent., or 36,000, are supported at the public charge. Of 
the whole number, probably 95 per cent. are housed and care! 
for in buildings either provided by a tax upon the community 
at large or by charitable endowment. 

The present cost of these structures is at least $35,000, 
of which sum about $15,000,000 has been expended during the 
last ten years. 

The number of the insane seems to be an increasing one, 
relative to the general increase of the population. Certainly, 
the number of the insane seeking relief at the public charge is 
an increasing one, far beyond the natural growth of the popu- 
lation. 

It follows, therefore, that the question, how the insane shall | 
housed, what manner of buildings shall be provided for them, is 
an important one for social economists to consider. 

If the question were absolutely a new one to-day, —or, 
such a supposition were possible, —if there had been no suc! 


‘f 
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thing as insanity in the country, and 45,000 insane persons, of 
every age and social condition, had appeared in our midst, or 
heen landed on our shores and distributed through the several 
States,—with what appalling force would it present itself! But 


cost of maintenance is an annually recurring and serious 


burden upon the resources of every State ; and to the extent, 
the provision for the accommodation of the insane is 
numerically, or in point of fitness, inadequate, to that extent, 
question, if not an appalling one, is at least one of no small 
import. 

There was a time, within the memory of men of middle age, 
when provision for the care of the insane was so insignificant as 
to be accounted as nothing. Thus, in 1830, there were but 
seven or eight small asylums, accommodating in the aggregate 
perhaps a thousand or twelve hundred patients. The lot of 


these, in happy contrast to that of the large remainder of the 


class in poorhouses and in jails, awakened a deep public inter- 


est in the amelioration of the condition of the whole elass, and 
thus laid the foundation for a large share of the present public 


vision for the wants of the insane.* ‘The extent of this pro- 


manifold 


rovision mad 


es, Local « 
ice, has determined matter 
omprehensive and thought 

tead of 


ne movers 
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vision may be seen in the fact already stated, that during the 
last ten years, namely, from 1866 to 1877, about $15,000.01 
have been expended in the erection of new structures, or the 
enlargement of old ones, for the accommodation of less th, 
10,000 patients. 

During this period, the increase in the number of the insane. 
owing to the growth of the population, has been nearly equ: 


to the accommodations furnished. So that, with this 
expenditure of public money for the purpose named, the suppl) 
has scarcely gained much upon the urgent demand of ten years 
ago. Now, as then, many recent cases are vainly seeking fo 
admission at the doors of our insane hospitals in the hope ot 
cure. Now, as then, multitudes of the chronic and incurable 
class are languishing and suffering in quarters, and with sur- 
roundings and treatment, that are a disgrace to our civilization, 

Ilow, then, shall their needs be met, with due regard on th 
one hand to their best interests, and on the other to society and 
the State? 

It may be assumed that about 20 per cent. of the number ar 
in such a pecuniary condition as to be able to take care of them- 
selves, or, in other words, to avail themselves of the advantaves 
of corporate or private asylums, receiving pay-cases, where such 


exist. 


These may be left out of consideration, for experience in othe 


countries shows that the supply of well-ordered private asylums 
will prove equal to the demand for their existence. 

The question for us is narrowed to the consideration of 
proper and adequate provision, in the way of hospitals and asy- 
lums, for all the insane, below the point of affluence. I use 
last term advisedly, from the fact that insanity, especially whe 
occurring in the case of the head of the family, has a tendency, 
even with the well-to-do, to bring them to « condition of indi- 
gence, or even poverty. 

I have spoken of the difference of social condition in the 
insane. ‘There are other points of difference ; namely, of physical 
and mental condition. 

There may be maniacal excitement, either continuous or peri- 


establishment of “ Boards of State Charities,” whose function 


’ 


insane, are not unlike those of foreign Boards of Lunacy. 
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‘re may be melancholia. There may be a mild form 
anity marked by harmless delusion And, finally, there 
ve dementia, or loss of mental yW more or less dete 
1. It will be readily comprehended, that degree of 
nent or depressi yn, the nature of the delusions, or the 
of the impairment of the mental faculties, as well as 


. : : ain at : ] ‘y" 
of cure or betterment,—all these may more or less atfeet 


1} 


management, and, as a cons quence, the form and 


of buildings in which such management 


, 7 ’ ] S 2 24 . ra 
cing the whole numb » insane, some writers estimate 


roportion of curable cases : t exceeding ten r cent. 
events it is a small one. 
view of these circumstances, ty i have 
proper method of caring for the ¢ rene) 
ish hospitals for tl “ure d treatment recent 
cases, remanding l » rem: Yr an { | ortion 
itiens simply of a cust inl haract i the fnee of 
would seem to be the natural course of pr eding, and 
igh authority in its favor: nat ely, th pinions of some 
‘sts, European and American. 
e grounds upon which the separati 
vofold. One class of experts affirm that iti I t for 
i classes of the insane to have each in institutions specially 
| to their needs. Thus, Griesinger, t learned German 
in narrating the history of the movement in behalf of 
ane in his country, says, * From the commencement of 
he conviction gained root, ‘ally in Germany, 
condition of success in ti mie} { he separa- 
he eurable from the incurable ins: > And , as 
lis mAanace ment for ‘ perl j ; sats, he adds, 
was every reason to be satisfied it he general result 
' system,” ete., ete. 
German superintendent adduces as arguments 


union of the institution for cure with that for mere 
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mass of official business of no service to the patients; the creat, 
fusion which must result from a system so complicated and requis 
so many assistants; the danger of the physician’s neglectine | 
incurables, owing to the greater attraction offered by the cu 
cases, they being so much richer in results; finally, the evil infl 
which the sight of so many lost and hopeless lunatics — nay, ever 
very knowledge of the proximity of so many who are incura 


has upon the recently admitted cases.” 


iis 


Another class of experts, without fully indorsing the opi 
ions just quoted, advocate the separation, as the only practi- 
cable means of bringing to all the insane the relief they need, 

A leading London medical journal, the * Lancet,” some two 
years since, appointed a commissioner to visit and report upon 


some of the English asylums for the insane. Among his con- 


clusions, I find the following, related to this very point; namely, 


how to meet to the fullest extent the wants of all the insane: 


* Viewed from an economic standpoint, the problem resolves its 
into an inquiry how best to secure four objects essential to the res 
and interdependent,— 

“ First. The existence of a highly curative establishment, rep! 
with every convenience, furnished with all necessary or desira 
appliances, and so organized as to afford the greatest facility for tl 
prompt, rapid, and effectual treatment of insanity in its various for 
and under divers conflicting conditions. 

* Second, That every case of mental disease falling under the con- 
trol of the public authority, and chargeable to the rates, shall be placed 
at the earliest moment — without being delayed or intercepted by a 
other machinery —in the institution already deseribed, 

“ Third, That no ease proving incurable, or passing into a cor 
dition which renders active treatment hopeless or unnecessary, sl 
be allowed to occupy space or waste power in the curative esta! 
ment 

“Fourth. That the asylum, or hospital, in which cures are 
effected, shall be able to accommodate the whole of the re: 
curable, cases in the district it is designed to protect.” 


] 


The other method is to treat, in the same institution, all tl 
insane, recent and chronic, of every shade and phase of tli 
disease. 


In this country, practically, both methods have been adopted. 
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or 


* the State asylums, owing to the pressure for the 
recent cases, have been obliged to dismiss the 


ti 


chronic cases, in most instances be cared for in the insane 
wards of county poorhouses,. 


} 


On the other hand, the incorporated and private asylums, as 
well as the asylums supported by some of our large cities, have 
continued to retain the accumulating chronie cases, besides 
receiving the recent cases applying for admission, 


In a few States, asylums or receptacles for the 


chronie insane 
ive been established, to obviate the necessity of sending 
patients, discharged from State hospitals as incurable, to the 


county poorhouses. 


It should be borne in mind, at this point, that two considera- 


‘ 


{ions prevail in inducing society Lo provide structures for the 
eare and cure of the insane. The first is a selfish one; namely, 
rotection against the risks attendant upon having danger- 
i at large, and, also, to cure the lunatic, if the cure is 
le, and by so doing restore him, or her, as a producing 
of the social organization, instead of leaving them a 

burden for the State to support. 
second consideration is a humanitarian one; that is, to 
secure the welfare and comfort of those afllicted with the dis- 
se, — chronic or incurable insane, — and who are thereby unable 
to take proper care of themselves, In the one case, ecurity 
all the means and appliances to induce recove ry will be the 
In the other, the means and influences that will promote 
the humanitarian ends in view. Again, it may be said, that in 
‘former case, there should be no limitations to the extent and 
perfection of the rational means adopted, short of the accom- 
plishinent of the result sought. And as to the second, it may 


likewise be added, that there are limitations as to the extent of 


he provisions for the purposes named. ‘Thus, while it may be 


almitted in veneral terms that society owes it to the insane to 
minister suitably to them in their afflicted or dependent con- 
lition, in the manner indicated, public sympathy, however gen- 
erous, discriminates, to a degree, in the mode 


fulfil the 


in which it shall 
obligation ; depending upon a variety of circumstances, 
ew of which may be mentioned. ‘Thus, the wealth oi 


pecuh- 
lary ability of the State 


* the weight of other and analogous 


ations ; the special needs of different classes that 
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the total number ; and, finally, to some extent, the circumstance 
that may have led to the occurrence of the disease. 

We may now approach the practical question that lies befo 

First, then, for a limited number of the insane, we need build. 
ings wherein dangerous lunatics — dangerous to themselves , 
others, whether from continuous or periodical conditions oj 
maniacal excitement — may be positively restrained, to the neces- 
sary degree, and for the period when such excitement exists o1 
is apprehended. When I say restraint, I do not necessarily 
mean strict confinement,— high walls, grated windows, or othe: 
prison-like surroundings, or, in short, mechanical appliances of 
any kind. These may be needed. But it is ever to be borne i: 
mind that it is not indispensable that this restraint shall be 


always and only physical. The ends are security and safet 


and restoration, and where both physical and moral means ar 


employed to meet these, the more the moral predominate, th 
better for all interested. 

I do not propose under this, or any other head, to go into det: 
in regard to the sanitary or other features of such buildings. 
take it for granted that all the specific needs of the severs 
classes will be fairly considered in planning the structures built 
to meet those needs. That is to say, it may be assumed that 
the general policy of management held by those who control 
the erection of such buildings will determine their plan 
character. There follows another general consideration, not out 
of place here, and one that has already been suggested, that t! 
buildings provided or occupied for such a purpose will necessa- 
rily, to some extent, modify the policy of management of thos 
who occupy them. It is therefore the part of wisdom, whil 
such policy is still undetermined, or the detail of methods at all 
in doubt, not to build too expensive or durable structures 
many of the British asylums, and in some of our own, there has 
been the necessity of costly alterations from time to time, not 
from the natural wear and decay, but from changes in 
methods of management. 

But to return to the description of buildings: another need 
is an infirmary building, or at least wards resembling those of 
an ordinary hospital, where a certain class of patients may 
receive medical treatment. The statistics of our insane asy- 


lums show that but comparatively few of the inmates are sick 
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active medical treatment. kor the maj ty of the 


oflicer, even, is to look 


funetion of the medica 
ir general health; meet by appropriate remedies the 
itions of organic disease or functional disturbance, in what- 
organs may have been the prime cause or seat of the men- 
lisease ; direct in all matters of diet and regimen ; and finally, 
the amount and kind of occupation or amusement, 
is further need of a building or groups of buildings 

harmless or demented cases Ly receive the ¢: 

ht that the peculiar condition of each requires, 
ate building or buildings tor convalescent patients, 
without the grounds of an asylum, is very desirable, 
ose who have passed the active stage of their disease 
sort of probationary period, that occurs between 
and complete restoration. ‘To these, in some British 

s, is now added a seaside resort, where convale 

é or even patients still uncured, as 
nonotony of ordinary asylum life. 

[ have left for the last the mention of the work hops, the 
udispensable accompaniment of every asylum. ‘These, commo- 
dious and cheerful, but inexpensive, should be of convenient 
access from all the other buildings, except, perhaps, the infirm- 

Lhe laundry and sewing-rooms should be equally acces- 

the female wards. This affords opportunity for a 

amount of work in definite periods of each day, which 

leaves on the patients’ minds the impression. that they are 

accomplishing something. It is a very different thing from 

lesultory and dawdling work, or pretence of work, done in the 
wards. 

In the American asylum of the future, occupation will cer- 


ainly be a prominent feature of the moral treatment; for Kuro- 
pean experience, of the last twenty years, will not be lost upon 
The degree of occupation of the patients, and the conse- 
absence of excitement, is regarded by the British Board 

as one of the best tests of the excellence of man- 

agement in the several institutions under their supervision, 
The superintendents of their asylums accept this, and vie with 
each other in their efforts to show the greatest percentage of 
patients employed; not for the economic results, but for its 


tranquillizing and curative effects. 
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Chronic insanity is usually the result of structural changes jn 
the nervous tissue, and these in turn often come from long-con- 
tinued periods of maniacal excitement, aggravated 
ing apparatus, or merely smothered by drugging with ese 
The system of drugging patients heavily, to secure sleep an 


( 
l 


quiet, once common in British asylums,—and as I may say, 
now too common in American institutions, — has there been aban- 
doned for the preferable mode, through abundant exercise, suit 
able occupations, and occasional changes from one ae or one 
building to another. The good effect of this last will depend 
upon the fact that the several wards and buildings differ in form, 
in type, and in general arrangements. 

It is this which has led me to commend a series of 
buildings, rather than a single large one. As I have said | 
all these needs in the way of buildings may be met under 
or in separate organizations. 

Next, as to the character of the buildings in point of 
This should be as moderate as possible, consistent with 
for the purpose, for several reasons. Firs/. Because of 
limitations of social obligation already referred to. Second. 
Because expensive structures involve an expensive annual repair 
account, and so-called modern improvements in dwellings involve 
a greater annual cost of living. Third. Because of the large 
number of the insane, in any State, to be provided for at 
public expense; nearly one to every six hundred of the popula- 
tion. Two minor or contributory considerations may be men- 
tioned. The insane are but one of the dependent classes, ali 
demanding public aid. Undue cost of buildings for the one 
robs the other of their needed accommodation. Again, growing 
out of the large number to be cared for, prompt aid for all is 
only practicable by providing in the most economical way for any. 

This is not commending inadequate accommodations for the 
cure and care of the insane; for it is true economy to provide 


all essential conditions in the way of structures and appliances 


to these ends. The real point to be insisted on, is, 

these shall be the test of fitness of structure, and not some 
assumed standard, based upon what is becoming in point of 
style or architectural adornment, in an institution erected by a 
populous or wealthy State; or what will subserve the pride of 
building commissioners and officials, or a too studious reference 
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comfort and convenience of oflicers and employés. The 
very conditions necessitated in the construction of asylums, for 
insane, extension on the ground, abundanee of light and 


} 
i 


r, ete., ete., skilfully handled, will atford a beauty of outline 

is the most effective feature in : ‘o ilding It 
uld never be forgotten that the buildings, and all their sur- 
undings, are designed and furnished for the patients. The 


study and thought brought to bear upon their planning and exe- 


cution is to be directed to the patient > needs. For them pri- 
marily, and not for the public or the officers, are all the special 
arrangements, internal and external,—the comfortable and con- 
venient quarters, the various appliances, the sanitary provisions, 

cheerful aspect, the fine views, and the ornamental grounds. 


In Great Britain, many of the asylums for the insane, of recent 


construction, are fair illustrations of what may be done at a 


e cost in this direction. Two-storied buildings, with 
arrangements, as far as such are admissible. The 
lower story for day occupation, with large, airy, and cheerful 
rooms, opening directly out into the grounds for exercise, and 
of convenient access to the various workshops, the chapel, and 
the general Cining-halls. The upper story for sleeping apart- 
ments, either single or associated. The whole surrounded by a 
wall, sunken or concealed by foliage. The appearance of con- 
nent is every vhere avoided, and crated windows and spring- 
cks are either absent or only used in what are called the refrac. 
tory wards. 
is called the ** system of non-restraint,” in its broadest 
neans not only the disuse of mechanical appliances, the 
and camisoles, ete., i he treatment of the insane, but the 
all prison-like arrangements of structure, 
substitution for both of a constant and never-firing personal 
supervision of the patients. 
One who has lately made a careful study and observation of 
policy of management of the insane in England, has thought- 
‘ully remarked, = Frankly, I do not by lieve in mil mizing the 
ains and trouble required of those in personal charge of the 
ne. By multiplying the mechanical appliances and regula- 
tions devised to lessen the dependence on personal Care, the 
sense of responsibility is diminished. The attendant knows 


his superiors trust to these measures of safety, and it is 
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only natural, that instead of taxing his own watchfulness t 
utmost, he should seek to avoid trouble by relying upon 
effort to compensate his scanty performance of duty. For exay 
ple, the circumstance that a window is barred will be held 
obviate the need of personal precaution against aeciden 
attempt to escape.” 

I could hardly hope that this brief statement of some of ¢) 
principles that should control in the ereetion of buildings for t! 
accommodation of the insane, will make the impression that | 
desire to make upon this audience. Let me, then, resort ty 
another method. The older authors of grammatical text-books. 
after laying down the principles and rules for the correct an 
proper use of the language, and giving illustrations of the same, 
were accustomed to add examples of a different nature, to by 
corrected and avoided, thus clinching the direct application of 
the principle or rule. 

Have there been any errors of construction, in plan or eree- 
tion, in the attempt to provide accommodations for the insane, 
that may serve as warnings to all interested in such undertak- 
ings? It is not a very gracious task to give to this the only 
practical answer that can be given ; butit isa lesson much needed, 

In Europe, as in this country, the proper management of the 
insane, is, to-day, much embarrassed by the policy that guided, 
and the plans of building that were adopted, in many instances, 
not thirty years ago. The schemes proposed by those wl 
thought themselves competent to decide, have, in many instanc 
been narrow and impracticable. The existing policies have 
been drifted into. ‘They were mere make-shifts for present 
emergencies. ‘The structures planned for their use have often 
been ill-considered and unfitting. 

And here, as with many other subjects of which social scienc 
takes cognizance,—in view of the difliculties of working reform, 
in the face of old abuses, whether intrenched in tradition or 
brick and mortar,—one almost wishes, that. in social matters, as 


in the natural world, there might come periods of catastrophic 


change. The slow measure of any gradual improvement seems 


utterly hopeless and inadequate. 

In the year 1841, or not many years after the establishment 
of insane asylums in this country, an association was formed of 
the superintendents of such institutions. Among the objects of 
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that association, was, **to secure for the future a higher stand- 
ard for hospitals, and a more liberal and enlightened treatment 
‘all classes who are sutfering from mental disorders.” From 
ne to time this association has passed resolutions embodying 
views upon a variety of topics. I give the substance of 
these utterances, so far as it concerns the subject before us. 
First. * Every State should make ample and suitable provi- 
sions for allits insane.” Second. ** That neither humanity, econ- 
omy, hor expediency can make it desirable that the care of the 


recent and chronic insane should be in separate institutions.” 


Third. ‘No hospital for the insane should be built except in 


} 


accordance with the views of the association.” Among the 
requirements under this head, are, ** th: plan of such struct- 
wes should always be submitted to, and approved by, some 
member of the association.” 

Phat each hospital of two hundred patients should have at 
least sixteen distinct wards, each of which is a complete resi- 
dence in itself, for day and night use, and with every necessary 
convenience for care and living.” 

Fourth, On the subject of the proper number of inmates for 
any hospital, their utterances have been a little uncertain. Thus, 
, the members were unanimous in the conviction that the 
number should not exceed two hundred and fifty, and two hun- 
lred was a preferable maximum. Fifteen years later, a major- 


he association resolved that such institutions might be 


¢ 4 
, Ul ‘ 


t 


to accommodate six hundred patients. As individual 


enlarged 

ubers are now lending their sanction to asylums of’ still 
vreater Capacity, one may safely predict that at the proper time 
the proper action will be taken, indorsing a still higher maximum. 

Fijth. “That none of the insane should be allowed to re- 
main in county poorhouses ; for no expense that is required to 
provide just as many State hospitals as may be necessary to 
give the most enlightened care to all the insane, can be properly 
regarded as either unwise, inexpedient, or beyond the means of 
any one of the United States or British Provinces.” 

Sizth. The association, on all occasions, has set its face 
against what is commonly called the cottage system of housing 
the insane, 

Seventh. The association also, by implication, discourages 
the establishment of private insane asylums. 


19 
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Kighth. While the association insists upon a particular moc 
of heating and ventilation as the only mode, one looks in yas 
in their proceedings for any suggestion that workshops 
patients might ever be needed. 

As might be expected, the opinion of, this body has 
great weight with legislative bodies, especially in the olde: 
States. The more, as they have managed, with some adroitness, 
to secure the carrying out of one of their resolutions, passed 
1853, which specifies, among the desirable qualities in the mem- 
bers of the board of trustees of such asylums, that they sh 


be ‘distinguished for liberality, intelligence, and active benevo- 


lence above all political influence.” In most instances, the plans 
of building adopted have been prepared under the advice o 
some member of the association, especially during the last ten 
years. I give a list of the asylums thus constructed duri: 
that period. 

sear in mind, that it is proposed, by the American Associa- 
tion of Superintendents, to provide for all the insane, cura 
and incurable, in institutions of which these are the type. 1 
they are designed and built for the accommodation of patient 
for the most part, supported at the public expense; as a rule, 
chronic, indigent, and pauper cases, 


Number of 
INSTITUTION. 
Patients. 


Worcester, Mass., . ‘ ‘ 150 
Danvers, Muass., ; ; : 450 
Middletown, Conn.,, . - ; 150 
Hudson River Hospital, N. Y., 600 
Buffalo, N. Y.,. ‘ ; . HOO 
Homeeopathie, N. Y., . ‘ 800 
Morristown, N. J., . : S00 
Danville, Penn., : HOO 
Maryland, : 800 
Kentucky, ‘ . ‘ 375 
Columbus, O., . , ‘ 900 
Athens, O., ‘ ; ’ 600 
Kalamazoo, Mich., . : 5S 
Ana, Illinois, . ‘ ‘ 450 
Oshkosh, Wis., . ; . , 500 
lowa, e e e ° B00 
Minnesota, . : 500 
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in the construction of the eleven asylums referred to in this 
table. 

I say worse than wasted, because the actual effect of 
extravagant outlay for a comparatively small number is to 
public hand. For, during the period named, it will be observed 
that the supply of accommodations furnished by these large o 


a still larger number of what'they would otherwise receive at t! 


lays but moderately exceeds the increase in the number of | 

insane, growing out of the natural increase of the population. 
To-day, as ten years ago, the needs of the recent insane fo 
hospital accommodations are still pressing ; 


>? 


the wants of the 
chronic insane for decent shelter and care are equally urgent. 
Dr. Ranney, the superintendent of an Iowa asylum, reports, in 


that State, two hospitals, with a capacity suitable for only 


crowded with 865 patients, and three or four hundred still w 


kil Ull- 


cared for properly. But observe the language of his report :— 


*“ Like some other States, Iowa has provided for the building 
pin 
now about half completed, which will cost about $1,000,000, or ab 
$2,000 per patient. 

“| apprehend that this great outlay will have the effect, as sim 
outlay elsewhere has had, in the opinion of some, to prevent adequate 


very expensive hospital,—unnecessarily expensive in my o 


provision being made of a cheaper but in every way suitable cha 
ter. It has long seemed to me very inconsistent to provide so exper 
sively for one-half of the insane, and doom the other halt, equ 
deserving, to poorhouses or receptacles, that, at the best, are no bet- 
ter than they should be, or to severe struggles with want and p1 
tion in the hands of their friends. Ihave yet to see reason to bell 
that a hospital costing $2,000 per head will be more conducive t 
recovery of patients from insanity than one costing only $1,0 
even less.” 


Dr. Andrew McFarland of Illinois, an alienist 
experience, says :— 


“ The history of the relation of the State to the insane here is soo! 
told, and, probably, has its counterpart in most other States. In 
1847, Miss D. L. Dix, after extensive exploration, drew a most ap- 
palling picture of the condition of the insane in the State, which sh 
embodied in a memorial to the Legislature. The establishment of 4 
State hospital followed, which was opened in 1851, But it filled up 
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re A © 
tions were doubled, and 
spitals, first-class in size, with ae 


It is 


\] this, We ¢ ) ipparent rela / 
‘}low lone is this to vo 


n capacity . yet, with all 
that intelligent legislator 


are you sure your lead it direction ??” 


A. Reynolds, of the State asylum at Independence, 


And Dr. 


Iowa, adds :- 


» west of the Alle] 
Until hospital 


In Pennsylvania, in the many of the 
till crossly neglected. been stated, 


the Board of Charities of that 
twice as many of the insane poor languishing 


nd dungeons of the poorhouses and prisons, 


years ago. So, also, the insane poor of the 
, some 1,200 in number, are accommodated in 
igned for 600: and 65 excited atients were found con 


iward designed for 19. ya membet 
ASSOC] ition, this whole establishment lled *“*a wrete 

il disgraceful receptacle for the insane.” 
In Connecticut, a committee of the 

a place called Tariffville, ten who were ei 

in such a plight as to excite their indignant comment, 
vht here, in this Christian Commonwealth, are men 

kept day after day, by the authority of the State, 


which should shame a savage or 


At the New Haven almshouse there were 
hay, were without 


D4 of the ins: 


lew of these were lying upon loose 
lothing, and were in a very filthy cor 
Le the lack of present ACCOMNO lat on 


ture of public money in providing for a p 


hitherto ; and they add the opinion tha 
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extravagance in building is due to the superintendents 
asylums. 

In Massachusetts, where two of these palaces are now nx 
completed, Mr. Sanborn, for eight years the secretary, or c! 
man of the Board of State Charities, has lately aflirmed; 

a town almshouse of Essex County, within sight almost of t 
Danvers palace, I have seen, since the commissioners began 
throw away money there, an insane woman, naked and help! 
sitting in a wooden box filled with straw, and, though kind 
treated, yet lacking all those comforts and decencies whic! 
asylums are supposed to furnish. ITundreds of the insane | 
of Massachusetts are compelled to be kept in town almsli 
and other unsuitable places, because oflicial persons like thes 
Danvers commissioners insist upon spending millions u 


pot 
palace for the few patients, rather than build comfortalhl 
lums for the many.” 


It is worthy of notice, that the commissioners, in this ce: 
charge the enormous outlay to the attempt to follow the requi 
ments of the asylum superintendent who acted as adviser. He, 
in turn, shields himself behind the approving comments of fellow- 
members of the association, on the plans adopted.* 

I give a slip cut from a late paper which relates to Marylar 
Dr. Charles W. Chancellor of Baltimore, after an oflicial insp 


tion of Maryland almshouses, says :— 


* That IT may do no injustice to any one, let me quote from the 
building commissioners of the above-mentioned asylum, They state, ‘tl 
location and the plans have received the unqualified approval of 
physicians who have charge of similar institutions in this and othe 
They call “the attention of the Legislature to the report of Dr. C 
the medical adviser of the Commissioners in matters relating to the co 


of the hospital.” This consulting superintendent, in his report to tl 


sioners, mentions that he has shown the structure and explained the 4 
others, to several superintendents of hospitals for the insane, and that, % wit 
exception, they have expressed in strong terms their pleasure and 

tle then gives letters from different superintendents in support of his asset 
Thus Dr. Earle commends it “ for its general adaptation to the purpo 

it is intended.” Dr. Godding “ regards the plan as one of the best 1 
seen.” Dr. Eastman thinks it “most admirable in conception and thoroug! 
construction.” Dr. Ray regards it as a “happy medium between that 
style of construction which is invariably followed by an annual outlay t 

ind improvements, and one rendered more costly by architectural g1 
however pleasing to the eye, are needless for any practical purpose.” Dt 
thinks it “‘a model of simplicity and taste, with sufficient ornateness, du? 
extravagance ; I think that it could not be improved.” 
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The cause of this * shocking condition” is the same in Mary- 


as everywhere else in the United States, and may be logi- 
y inferred from two propositions, laid down in a report read 


hefore the Medieal Society of that State, by Dr. Conrad, super- 


intendent of the Maryland [Lospital for the Insane. 


+ present syste 


is Expr nsive 


ing S} oken of the eff 
licy of management and upon the 
lly, we may turn our attenti 

in relation to their design, 


} 4} 


are all built in accordance with the plan recommended 


‘association, more than twenty-five years ago,—a main 
building with wings. EF: 
dwelling for a class of patients, by 
narrow, monotonous corridor, wit 
1 sides, usually the latter; all 
of flights of s 
windows, to the last window, th 
abandoned in the later British asylums; and though one of the 
: 


most sagacious of American alienists, Dr. Bell, mai 


exposed the folly of considering every insane pe 
} 


: ’ ” 
reaker, 


Restraint, jealous and irritating, is y 
of every institution. Everywhere the most expen 
meeting any desired end, whether in heating, vent 


water-supply. Everywhere sumptuous arrangements 
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accommodations of the officers. Let me cite an example or 
two in illustration of these points. 

The new asylum at Columbus, Ohio, built under the planning 
and direction of a member of the association, to accommodat 
nine hundred patients, has eighty-five ‘ strong-rooms” fo) 
seclusion of patients. Each of these rooms has shutters of 


boiler-plate, with small perforations for the admission of | 


The administrative building is princely in the size and arrang 


ments of its apartments for the oflicers, and its appointments 
generally. In justice to Dr Gundry, the newly appointed super 
intendent, it should be added that he is responsible for neit! 
of these features. 

At the Danvers asylum, in Massachusetts, built for four hun- 
dred and fifty patients, owing to the inconsiderate selection of 
the site, the cost of grading this and making roads has bee 
$116,000 ; of drainage and water-supply and sewerage, $106,()00 ; 
of heating and ventilation, $107,000 ; and yet, with a total out- 
lay of $1,600,000, there are combustible wooden stairways 
throughout the building. 

At the Hudson River Hospital, at Poughkeepsie, the cost of 
water-supply for five hundred patients is said to have bee 
$150,000, and the mode of supply involves a large annual out- 
lay for pumping, ete.; while the entire cost of the water-works 
for the neighboring city of Poughkeepsie, with a population of 
twenty thousand, and therefore a large distributing service, was 
but $550,000. 

At the asylum at Morristown, N. J., two millions and a half 
of dollars have been expended, when a million would have suf: 
ficed, and the patients none the worse for the retrenchment, 
either in hope of cure or comfort of living.* 


* T notice in the report of the building commissioners of the asylum, tl 
took three members of the association to furnish the requisite profes 
counsel for so large an undertaking, and the financial folly exhibited is, as 1 
be expected, proportionately multiplied. In the course of construction 
to be feared that the wheels of legislation might drag, that were to pros 
means for its completion. The members of two successive Legislatu 
therefore invited to visit and partake of the hospitalities of the unfinis} 
tution. The cost of these legislative junketings, as appears in the finan 
ment of the asvlum, aggregated $2,434.50, not including railroad 
wheels of legislation moved on! The suggestive name of one of thes 
wise commissioners was “ A, Reckless” ; a name, it might be added 


be appropriately generic in the case of the whole catalogue of kindred offi 
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At the Buifalo asylum, they are about ‘ar down one of 
main interior walls of the palatial administrative building, 
ore occupation, because of some rooms that had no outlook to 
sopen air, 
At Worcester, Mass., where the construction account will be 
250,000, a new experiment was tried. The motive was a 
: 


od one; namely, to break the tiresome uniformity of the eus- 


ary long, narrow corridors, and so an elbow or break was 


it. The superintendent, who planned this modifiea- 


how, before occupying it, thinks it perhaps aot istake, 
‘use it prevents the attendant in charge from seeing more 
half his ward. This, it will be observed, if an error of 


nstruction, is one that cannot be remedied. 


But the common defeet of al 


. 1 
{ ] 
i 


remains to be mentioned. Our 


. } 
asvi 


ums have no workshops for the employment of patients. 
I shall seem to lay too much stress upon this point, I quote 
he same recent Knelish writer from whom I have already 
ywed freely ; namely, the * Lancet” commissioner, Speak- 

f occupation, he says : 
is the fitting place to say that in my judement tl relative 
empl yed is even more direct sivnifieant of tl wisdom 
ldress with which an asylum is conducted. Impossible not 
that nearly all insane persons, exc hose suffering from 
ysical complication Which disabl { r wl happen to 
through « period of it, m indu to work, 
occup ion Tor l tsa « Dy 1 mens 

as been 

‘he number of trades fo 


»manner in which the w 


erring to points where our asylums differ from the recently 
tructed British asylums, I may mention that we have fewer 


iate dormitories ; that we have no general dining-halls; no 
ls outside the main building ; 


no day-rooms entirely apart 
n the dormitories. There are few ** convalescent houses,” 
stepping-stones to ultimate freedom. 
In this general account of recently constructed American asy- 
‘ » insane, and the influence 
uuning and erection, I have failed in my 
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shown that the cost of such buildings has much to do with 
question, whether the whole number of the insane in any 


munity shall be properly cared for; and, further, if I have 1 
left in the minds of my hearers an impression, that the Americ; 
Association of Superintendents of Insane Asylums is, in the mai) 
responsible for the general unfitness of these structures and {| 
undue cost. 

Not that all the individual members are thus responsible, 
that would be unjust. Some of them have differed from thei 
brethren in opinions and in action. And it may also be ad 
that most of the members of the association are well-meanin 
gentlemen, who were unconscious of the ill-etfects that might «a 
did arise from their associated action. They have simply by 
led into an indorsement of measures suggested by a few of 
more ambitious of their number, who held loose opinions « 
the expenditure of public money, and who saw personal oppor- 
tunities in large and costly asylums. 

But a great evil cannot be remedied without tracing it to its 
source. IL had therefore proposed, in the farther study of | 
results of the American mode of management of a great soci 
problem, to narrow the observation to what has been done in t! 
State of New York, for the last fifteen years, in the attem 
carry out the policy of the association, some of the features of 
which have been referred to. But time would fail me, 


narrower the field of observation, the more glaring appear t 


blunders that have been committed, and the future difliculties to 


be overcome. I can, therefore, only give results. 

The hand of the chief representative of the association in Ni 
York has been placed heavily upon the heads of its taxpayers. 

During the period named, there have been expended, in this 
State, between four and five millions of dollars, in the erect 
of State, city, and county insane asylums; some of it wise! 
and still a greater portion most unwisely. Under the latter hea 
will be included three State asylums, that already represent 
expenditure of more than three millions of dollars, designed f 
the accommodation of some 1,400 patients ; and the end of 1 
construction and of their cost is still remote. When these wer 
projected, during the prevalence of extremely high prices ! 


both material and labor, the estimate of their entire cost 
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It may possibly be supposed by some tha large outlay in 
nstruction, by increasing the means : appliances for con- 
nt administration, may reduce the cost of management, and 

n the long run, prove a true economy. But experience shows 
is a mistaken notion. So, too, no thoroughness in 
construction obviates the necessity for : eC in per- 


annual repairs, 


asvlum at | 


me, in the Lf substan- 

r, and though its annual reports in the past show a 
expen liture for annual repairs, there is now demanded 

st an entire renewal of its internal structure. About twenty 


oa steam-heating apparatus and forced ventilat 


Avain, some ten years avo, began a seri 


ons and Improvements, to assimilate it to the recently built 


ylums. During the since intervening period, very large sums 
+} 


heen ¢ xpended for these purposes, The number of patients 


1867 was 610; in 1876, 615, or about the same. While the 


eof the annual waves-account of the asylum, in the 
er cent.; and of salaries, 48 per cent. 
the market price of lal has been steadily and 


iminishing, and the trustees of the asylum have been 


ually extolling the marked financial ability of t) 
mninistrative oflicer. 
Fortunately for the State, at the same time, the Willard Asy] 


s been in process of construction. ‘his now furnishes excellent 
accommodations for about 1,400 chronic insane, at a cost of about 
million of dollars. But it should be noted, that this has been 
in the face of the loud protest of the American Association 

1 erintendents, and gives occasion for annually recurring and 

ful comments, in the reports of the Utiea asylum, pre npted 


of their number. 


xt, of the condition of the insane 
re were in December, 1876, more 


! 
sons known to the State aut 
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asylums, at a weekly cost of between six and seven dollars, ty 


thirds of whom are supported at the public charge ; 1,170, takey 
from the county poorhouses, were in the State asylum for chr 
insane, where the weekly expense is about $3; 2,840 were | 
asylums provided by the cities of New York and Brooklyn, at: 


weekly cost of $1.80; the remaining 1,761 were 


in C \ 
asylums and the insane wards of county poorhouses, with ey 


a lower weekly rate of expense. Here, it will be seen, is a very 
great inequality in the form and extent of the public provision 
for the cure and welfare of the same class, dependent upon the 
public bounty. <A difference that depends, not so much upor 
any disparity of condition, as upon the accident of residence 
within districts or municipalities where different ideas and 
methods in the management of the insane prevail; a difference 
that hinges upon the cost of buildings and maintenance. 

Leaving out the four hundred and eighty-two who were sup- 
ported by friends, the remainder were, for the most part, 
similar social condition prior to the occurrence of their malady. 
Even in the case of the inmates of the large asylum in the city 
of New York, the superintendent remarks in his last report, 
that eighty-two per cent. had never been a public burden pre- 
vious to the accession of their insanity. . . . On the contrary, 
many of these patients belong to the most industrious 
productive classes of our citizens, and not a few of them | 
formerly lived in affluence.” 

And yet we find that the city of New York declines to avai 
itself of what might be supposed to be the superior advantages 
of the State asylums. The city of Brooklyn does the same. 

The cities of New York and Brooklyn pay considerably more 
than one-half the entire cost of the several State institutions 
for the insane; they are taxed annually, in the same proportion, 
to pay the salaries of the officers of these asylums, and their 
annual repairs, and yet they refuse to share in the benefits they 
are supposed to afford to all the insane in the State. Th 
reason assigned by the authorities of these cities is the exces- 
sive cost of maintenance in these expensive buildings. — Io 
other words, they decline to send patients to State asylums at 
a weekly cost of five or six dollars, when they can support them 
in city asylums for less than half the amount. 
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ilar reasons, other counties in the State are now erect- 
ng county insane asy lums, or enlarging the insane wards of their 
ous with the intent of treating recent as well as chronie 
y state 


It is quite possible, that when these costh 
are completed, there may be a lack of patients to fill 


Insane 


attempt to provide for all the 


It will be seen that the 
State institutions, 


uniform conditions, in well-organized 
has proved a failure wherever there has been an extravagant 
outlay in building. The opinion of Dr. Reynolds of lowa, already 
quoted, is evidently a sound one, and of general application, 
* That until hospitals are built at a less cost per capita than one 
thousand dollars, it is useless to talk of providing for all of the 
nsane of Any State.” 

Again, the large size of these modern hospitals has operated 
to the injury of many submitted to their charge for treatment. 
lo give the best opportunity for cure, the insane need individual 
treatment at experienced hands. But when a certain limit is 


in point of numbers, this they cannot have ; 
The superintending medical oflicer, 


passed, class treat- 
nt becomes a necessity. 


on Whose medical knowledge and skill the hopes of the patients 


re supposed to rest, becomes a mere administrative olflicer of 


a Bl 


the alfairs of the institution. The patients are turned over to 


assistal 


ts, some of whom are often mere boys in medical knowl- 
ler a class treatment, by inexperienced hands, patients 
might have been restored, by proper attention at the 


ime, are allowed to pass Oovel into chronic and lifelong 


It is no wonder, then, that the ratio of recoveries in our 
asylums seems to be a diminishing one. 
Is it not, then, a question of deep import to the people of the 


State of New York,—in fact, for the people of the whole coun- 
try,—as to how we shall build to meet the wants of the insane 


asa class, and including all? In this asylum-ridden country, is 


it not time to take a new departure in this matter? 

I rejoice to say that better views are beginning to prevail. 
The attention of legislators has been forced to the subject. It is 
safe to add, that no more palaces will be undertaken in the name 


and for the offices of charity, For those already partially com- 
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pleted, it only remains, as the part of political wisdom, to 
mit—as has lately been done in Massachusetts—the complet 


of the work to more capable and careful hands. 


Desate on Dr. Wivpenr’s Rerorr. 

Mr. Sanborn of Massachusetts said that he had lis 
great interest to the paper read by Dr. Wilbur. It is, of co 
unnecessary in the State of New York, where Dr Wilbu 
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tion to what has become the gravest evil in the manage: 


the insane; namely, the enormous cost of the institution 


class. A work which had been begun fifty years ago 

of pure benevolence, is likely, on this account, to fail of i 
accomplishment. The institutions already in existence ¢ 
provide for the whole number of the insane, and the ¢ 
expense attending them was likely to make the conditi 
insane as a whole worse than before. The tax-paying com 
never could be brought to support so large a class as | 
insane upon the scale of expenditures lately incu 
have reached a point in our civilization when the imp! 
with which we were improving the condition of man! 
turned against us. I think the people are now in full 
sition to extravagant expenditure in hospitals for t! 

It is not so much a question of cost (for the Ameri: 

are very liberal), as it is a feeling that the money, whi 
were perfectly willing to give for doing good, is note 
for the purposes for which it was given. So far as M 
setts is concerned, as was said yesterday, she has 

end of that particular folly of building palaces for 
insane, 

Mr. CoaGsuaty of Rhode Island felt satisfied 
method of caring for the insane in Rhode Island. 
cottages accommodating about sixty, well lighted, wit] 
roundings, without a bar to the windows, and with not a door 
from morning till night. The food and the clothing w 
as it ought to be. It did not cost them forty thousand dollar 
buildings, and, unless he made a mistake, the cost of feed 


clothing them did not exceed two dollars and seven cents 
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The patients might be deprived of little comforts which they 
ought to enjoy, and many scientific appliances which the institu 
tions for their care should have, and which might be necessary - 
for their recovery. , 

Mr. Preirrer of New York recommended that in building 
asylums for the insane, the experience of men who knew the 
wants of such an institution should be consulted before any plans 
were decided upon. 

The debate here ended, it being 10 o’clock Pp. m. 


Mr. Jonn V. L. Pruyrn of New York, chairman, then closed 
the Conference with the following remarks : I have been requested 
by the members of the Committee who have had charge of the 
proceedings, to express their great satisfaction at what has taken 
place, and their thanks to the ladies and gentlemen who have 
attended so continually and so promptly upon the meetings. | 
would also express the interest which they in common with us 
all feel in the papers which have been read, especially with refer- 
ence to some of them which have been more than ordinarily 
interesting. We theorize here to a very considerable extent ; but 
after all, the substance goes in print, and in time it is circulated 
throughout the country at large, which will judge us by our 
fruits. Sooner or later benefits will be received. The hour is 
now far advanced, and I would urge that we carry home with us 
the impressions which have been made upon us _ by this Confer- 
ence, and follow them up by appropriate work in all those chan- 
nels of good which are placed before us. I trust that every 
member of the Conference will go home fully convinced that a 
field of duty lies before him which cannot be occupied with too 
much promptness or too much earnestness. On the part of the 
Committee, I wish you a pleasant journey home. 


APPENDIX. 


CONSTITUTION, OFFICERS, AND MEMBERS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 
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CONSTITUTION. 


I.—Twis Society shall be called the AMERICAN SOCIAL Scrency 
ASSOCIATION. 

I1.—Its objects shall be classified in five departments: the first, of 
Education ; the second, of Health; the third, of Trade and Finance 
the fourth, of Social Economy; the fifth, of Jurisprudence. 

I1f.—It shall be administered by a President, ten Vice-Presidents, 


a Treasurer, and a Secretary ; an Executive Committee charged with 
general supervision ; five Department Committees, established by the 
Executive Committee, charged with the supervision of their respect. 


ive departments; and such local committees as may be established 
by the Executive Committee at different points, to serve as branch 
associations. The Executive Committee shall consist of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and Secretary, the Chairman and 
Secretary of each Department Committee, and twenty or more Direct- 
ors, With power to fill vacancies and to make their own By-Laws 
The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretary, and Directors 
shall be chosen annually by the members of the Association on the 
second Wednesday of January, and shall hold office till their success- 
ors are chosen. The President, or, in his absence, a Vice-President, 
shall be Chairman of the Executive Committee. The Chairmen of 
the Department and Local Committees shall be chosen at the pleas- 
ure of their respective committees. Whenever a branch association 
shall be organized and recognized as such by the Executive Commit- 
tee, its President shall be ex officio one of the Directors of the Ameri- 
can Association, and, together with the Secretary and Treasurer, shall 
be entitled to all the privileges of membership in that Association. 
And whenever a local department shall be organized and recognized 
as such by the Executive Committee, its Chairman shall become ez 
officio a Director and member of the parent Association. 

IV.—Any person may become a member by paying five dollars, 
and may continue a member by paying annually such further sum as 
may be fixed at the annual meeting, not exceeding ten dollars. On 
payment of one hundred dollars, any person may become a life mem- 
ber, exempt from assessments. Honorary and corresponding mem- 
bers may be elected, and exempted from the payment of assessments. 

V.—The Executive Committee shall have sole power to call and 
conduct general meetings, and to publish the transactions and other 
documents of the Association. The Departmeut Committees shall 
have power to call and conduct department meetings. 

VI.—No amendment of this Constitution shall be made except at 
an annual meeting, with public notice of the proposed amendments. 


OFFICERS AND’ MEMBERS. 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCTATION. 


The officers of the Association at present (November 1, 1871) are 
as follows :— 
President. 


Davip AMES WELLS, Norwich, ( 


Vice-Presidents. 
Isaac SHERMAN, New York. J. W. Hoyt, Madison, Wis. 
H. C. Lea, Philadelphia. WILLIAM G. HAam™Monp, Iowa City. 
THEODORE D. Woousry, New Haven. | D. C. GitMan, Baltimore. 
Martin B. ANDERSON, Rochester, | W. T. Harris, St. Louis. 
a ’, H. Rurrner, Richmond, Va. 
Secretary. 


F. B. Sansorn, Concord, Mass. 


Treasurer. 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Boston (5 Pemberton Square). 


Directors. 
BENJAMIN PEIRCE, Cambridge. H. VILLARD, w York. 
T. C. AMory, Boston. NATHAN ALLEN, Lowell. 
J. M. BARNARD, “ 5. C. Lp, Waltham. 
R. M. Mason, : 5S. C. WINt New York. 
J. 8. BLATCHFORD, Boston. DorMAN B. Eaton, “ 
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GrorGE T. ANGELL, Henry B. Baker, Lansing, Mich. 
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Mrs. Joun E. Lopes, * SypNEY Myers, Chicago, I] 


Mrs. 8S. PARKMAN, os Mrs. W. P. Lynpr, Milwaukee. 

Mrs. C. H. DaAL1, “ D. W. WILpeER, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN,“ CHARLES I. WALKER, Detroit, Mich. 
WILLIAM WATSON, " r. M. Post, St. Louis, Mo 


Haminton A. HIL1, 


The above-named persons, with the Chairmen and Secretaries of 


the five departments, make up a Council or Executive Committee, 


which meets in Boston on the last Saturday of every month. The 
department officers are as follows :— 


Education.—Samvet Exiot, Boston, Chairman. 

Health—Epwarpd WIGGLESWoRTH, Jr., M.D., Boston, Chairman; D. F. 
LINCOLN, M.D., Boston, Secretary. 

Finance.—Prof. W. G. SUMNER, Chairman; G. Brat FORD, Boston, Secretary. 

Social Economy.—Prof. W. B. RoGers, Boston, C/ an; F. B. SANBORN, 
Concord, Secretary. 

Jurisprudence.—Prof. W. G. Hammonp, Iowa y, Chairman ; 
cis WayLanp, New Haven, Secretary. 


Prof. FRAN- 
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The Department Committees are as follows :— 


I. EDUCATION. 
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